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THE PLACE OF PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


HAT strikes the visitor to American universities, who is 
himself interested in philosophy, is the general estimation 

in which the subject is held, and the prominent place it occupies 
in the curricula. It has a place in the sun that it cannot be said 
to have in the British universities of the same age and standing. 
This I believe is the result partly of the theological tradition in 
some of the older American universities, the effects of which 
(if not the thing itself) have spread from them to the newer. So 
far as it is more recent, it is doubtless also the result of the ex- 
ceptionally distinguished men (James, Royce, Palmer, Dewey, 
Santayana, to mention no others) who have won the public ear and 
impressed the community with the practical significance of philo- 
sophical theory. It might easily have been otherwise. Thestudy 
might have got the stamp of exquisiteness and remoteness or of 
waywardness and eccentricity, justifying the popular impression 
of the philosopher as the star-gazer who is only not in a lunatic 
asylum or a jail because he keeps his star-gazing to himself or is 
too unimportant to do any harm with it. As it is, philosophy has 
a great and established position, which a stranger coming from 
universities where it may be said to be still fighting for recogni- 
tion is apt toenvy. The question I wish to raise in this paper is 
whether it is wholly living up to its opportunities, and whether 
the impulse and direction I have spoken of as given by great 
men in the immediate past is not in danger of being lost by 
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occupation with internal conflicts, or of exhausting itself in the 
direction of somewhat scholastic experimentation. 

Philosophy by its very nature tends to separate its devotees 
from the general life of the community. It is an absorbing 
pursuit. It needs no elaborate apparatus and calls for little 
codperation; it is concerned with obscure matters that do not 
get into the newspapers. The philosopher has every temptation 
to take ed A\afetv as his motto. In America there are two circum- 
stances that tend further to withdraw him from contact with the 
life and thought of the bigger world. There is the state connec- 
tion of the newer universities. This means that they are 
usually in small places chosen for their geographical centrality, 
and perhaps just for their smallness. I am told that it also 
means (though I hope this is exaggerated) a certain subservience 
to popular opinion, harmful to all subjects, quite fatal to philos- 
ophy. 

A second and more potent factor working in the same direction 
is the specialization which has been carried further in the Ameri- 
can than in the British universities. This has meant that 
Political and Social Science, Psychology, History, Religion and 
Art—everything (with the exception perhaps of Ethics) which 
has more special bearing upon the life of the community has been 
taken out of the Departments of Philosophy and handed over to 
specialists in these subjects who may sometimes be men who are 
even strongly prejudiced against the point of view which is 
distinctive of philosophy. The general result of this has been 
to throw the work of the philosopher more and more onto lines 
such as epistemology and logic which have only an indirect con- 
nection with the everyday work of the world. It is not sur- 
prising that intelligent observers who have not only no prejudice 
against philosophy but are entirely friendly to it are somewhat 
repelled from it in its new phase. 

I wish to discuss this subject with entire sympathy with the 
newer movements. I think it likely enough that what might be 
called ‘great philosophy’ is passing through a stage of decadence. 
But there never was a period of decadence which was not also a 
period in which there were the germs of a new life. When one 
gate is being closed another is being opened. In the history of 
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philosophy and culture itself the date of the closing of the schools 
of philosophy by Justinian was the date of the opening of the 
Mosque of St. Sophia. More particularly the occupation of 
philosophy with the ‘concept of nature’ seems to me of the highest 
promise. But in the end the supreme interest of philosophy is in 
man and the meaning of his life to the universe and to himself, 
and nothing would be more fatal than that, in absorption with 
these newer and altogether hopeful sources of philosophical 
interest, it should forget its great function as the minister and 
interpreter of human nature. Never certainly was the call from 
this side more pressing. A whole world of ideas as to what that 
interpretation should be has crumbled before the eyes of the 
present generation. Dissolution is in the air and there is not one 
of the great fields of human experience which is not liable to 
suffer from being deprived of the nourishment that comes from the 
great comprehensive ideas which unite them with one another and 
with the bedrock of the world’s life. Politics is apt to sink into a 
department of big business; morality to be the word for the top- 
dressing of convention that hides the underlying atrocities of the 
struggle for business existence; public religion a form of mild 
esthetic dissipation or a Sunday imitation of the week-day head- 
lines, of which you may read in the American Mercury; art to 
become zsthetic in the worse sense of the word, the search for 
thrills (or, as an artist expressed it to me the other day, a ‘kick’) 
from some abstract and altogether insignificant aspect of nature 
or human life—impressionist, even ‘post-impressionist’ (to indi- 
cate the posterior effect I suppose of the ‘kick’). 

There is I believe, as I have said, another side to all this ap- 
parent decadence, but there is certainly this side and the question 
I am raising is whether philosophers have nothing to say about it 
all and are to be content to let things take their course—bene 
latentes. If they are, it is not for lack of example in the great 
times of the past history of philosophy. Philosophy in Greece 
came indeed when there seemed nothing to bedone but, as Socrates 
suggested, crouch behind the wall while the storm went by. Asa 
matter of fact, Socrates himself did nothing of the kind, but 
with his successors strove to stop the rot; and, if they did nothing 
else, they gave to the succeeding age, in the idea of a Natural 
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Right and a Natural Law, a standard to live and fight under, 
which served as a spiritual rallying point for five centuries, till a 
better could be raised. In like manner it was philosophy that 
gave to the Florentine revival of art under the Medici the spiritual 
touch which made it something more than a pale reminiscence 
of a decaying Christianity. So it was in the Kantian philosophy 
which, through Goethe and Schiller on the Continent, Coleridge, 
Carlyle, and Emerson in England and America, gave the watch- 
word for the new movements in art, politics, and religion in the 
aftermath of which we are still living. It is at any rate a question 
worth asking whether philosophy has anything of a like kind 
today to offer to the times. Can it help to a new synthesis? 
Plato defined synopsis (his word for synthesis) as its proper 
job. The philosopher was the synoptical man. If he wasn't 
that he was nothing. I am sure that there are some philosophers 
who will not agree. They have little or nothing synoptical in 
themselves—at any rate nothing of the kind to spare for anybody 
else. Rather they are critics of synopticism. These I believe 
have their place. An uncriticized synopticism, like an uncriti- 
cized life, is not worth having. I would go further and say that 
they have a special function in sharpening the eyes of others for 
the things they have no eyes for themselves. As one of our own 
greatest critics, who was also something more, has put it, ‘‘ Special 
criticism is necessary to enable us to appreciate the forms of 
unity which are higher than the common-sense categories or the 
conceptions of physical science, and apart from special criticism 
we are liable to see a blank when the greatest things of life are 
before us.""' But a good deal of this work is comparatively easy. 
There is always lots to criticize and there are likely always to be 
lots of critics. “Many are the thyrsus bearers, few are the 
mystics.”” But there are some mystics, synoptical men who may 
attempt the harder task. They may not pretend that they 
know all about it or that they see light wholly but they have 
spent their lives in trying to see it and they think they see at any 
rate (and that after all is the main thing) where it is coming from. 
What is more, they think (surely rightly) that philosophy is 
different from science in that one of the chief qualifications for 
1 Bosanquet, Science and Philosophy, p. 148. 
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it is actual experience of life: that it is indeed nothing more than 
ordinary experience come to an understanding of itself; and that 
as a consequence of this all men may be philosophers in a sense in 
which they may not be mathematicians or physicists—able if 
not to be discoverers in philosophy at least to follow an argument, 
perhaps even to help it out by contributions here and there of 
their own. 

My suggestion is that in the present condition of the world 
there is a place for such men as I have described that no others 
can fill. 

‘You want them in a word to be friars, a new kind of spiritual 
bagmen to take the place of the old now fallen decrepit.’ No, 
not that (though if anyone wanted to go preaching with the 
friars I don’t know any better text that he could have than that 
of ‘Know thyself’). I want them to be what, equally with the 
poets, they may very well be: seers and declarers of what they 
have seen. Metaphysics not less than poetry is a kind of vision: 
the vision, as Coleridge put it, of the Ancient of Days in the 
common things of life. The true metaphysician, like the true 
poet, is the man who can dissolve the mists that through custom, 
class interest, prejudice, the abstractions of ordinary superficial 
thought, have gathered over the face of human life and that hide 
from us its rich contours. There is not one of the great problems 
which are exercising men’s minds and on the right solution of 
which the whole of our civilization depends, that is not more or 
less directly bound up with such a work. It is in this sense that 
it might be claimed that more than any others, more than the 
ministers, the journalists, the politicians, the poets, novelists, and 
artists, the philosophers are the guardians of civilization. Philos- 
ophy has been defined as the self-consciousness of an age. Too 
often it is the self-consciousness of an individual. It might be 
better to substitute a more familiar and less ambiguous word and 
call it the conscience of an age. Like conscience it speaks from a 
deeper level of experience than ordinary common sense or the 
special sciences. As contrasted with the former it is science; 
as contrasted with the latter it is conscience—the sciences con- 
scious of their need not only of one another but of something 
which none of them nor all together can supply. 
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The question how and where to speak is one for each university 
or college to answer for itself. Under the leadership of the 
Chairman of the Department in Berkeley an occasion was 
courageously made in the present session.? These lectures were 
undertaken with much diffidence. The lecturers were diffident 
as to whether they had anything useful to say. They were 
diffident as to whether there would be anyone to say it to. I 
think I may say that the members of the Department all found 
something to say, and there were certainly large numbers on 
each occasion who wanted to hear it. Whether these latter 
heard what they went out for to hear and whether it did them 
any good, we have perhaps yet to learn. I am sure it did the 
members of the Department good. It reminded me of a similar 
experience in the intellectual and social revival that took place in 
the eighties and nineties of last century in London when philos- 
ophers came from Oxford and Cambridge and from Scotland to 
address large audiences in Whitechapel and the Strand, and it 
was said of them by a competent observer that, whatever else it 
did, it gave them a new confidence in themselves to find that they 
could hold a popular audience, and thus reacted in strange and 
unexpected ways on their own work in their studies and class 
rooms. Both this and the Berkeley experiment were on a small 
scale and were capable of great improvement. But with such 
improvement and carried out on a larger, perhaps codperative, 


*? The Lectures were on the general subject of Philosophy and Modern Life and 
were announced in the usual way, it being made clear that they were free to the 
public. They were given on successive Wednesdays in the evening at eight o'clock 
by the members of the Philosophy Department under the titles of “‘ The Spirit of 
“Appearance and Reality;"" “‘The Life of Knowledge;”’ “‘Ethics and 
Modern Life;"’ “‘ Nature and Freedom;"’ “‘ Beauty and Truth;"’ “‘ The Problem of 
Religion.”” One of the larger lecture halls was used. The audience, which num- 
bered several hundreds, consisted partly of students and members of the faculty 
but largely also of the public from outside the campus. One of the audience was 
heard to remark to a friend in apology for attending lectures of any kind, contrary 
to his habit, that he felt he must do something for his soul; another that he was 
intermitting his usual attendance at a Wednesday prayer meeting because he must 
do something for his mind. These were probably typical of the ‘meeting of ex- 
tremes' at these lectures. Owing to the encouragement it has received, the Depart- 
ment has decided to continue these lectures on some selected, probably historical 
subject next session. They were given in the autumn semester and did not interfere 
with the ordinary series of academic papers given by the members of the Department 
under the auspices of the Philosophical Union in the spring semester. 
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plan in the different states, work of this kind it seems to me would 
fill a gap in the intellectual life of the time which nothing else can. 
I do not know if anything was said on this subject at the recent 
International Congress of Philosophy in Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. But I can remember at a similar Congress in Oxford, 
now some ten years ago, a Canadian representative rising up and 
declaring with deep conviction and as deep a response in the hall 
in which the meeting was held, that more and more the work of 
the church as the centre of spiritual life is passing to the uni- 
versities. If this comes to be generally recognized (and it is 
becoming more and more evident every day) it is likely that men 
will look to the work of the Philosophy Departments as the 
articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesiz. 


Joun H. MutrwHeap. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


WHY NATURALISM AND NOT MATERIALISM? 


UESTIONS of terminology are less superficial than is often 
O supposed. Precision in terminology usually accompanies 
clear thinking, and is at once its condition and effect. In other 
words, the relation between them is reciprocal. The point in 
terminology which has increasingly attracted my attention and 
which I wish to examine in the public way of an article is the 
exact difference between materialism and naturalism. It seems 
to me that a discussion of these terms is very much in order. 
Thus a thinker may call himself a naturalist and be called a 
materialist by a critic. How shall we differentiate these terms? 

We must first of all note that terms change their meaning in- 
sensibly as the centuries pass. Realism, materialism, hedonism 
and idealism are positions which have been reformulated again 
and again. The realism of to-day differs in many respects from 
that of yesterday; and the same is true of idealism. The out- 
sider who sees eternal recurrence in philosophy is governed too 
much by words. Because the words are the same, he tends to 
believe that the ideas indicated by them are exactly the same. 
I suppose that the adjectives, like ‘new’ and ‘critical,’ which are 
so frequently attached to these old recurrent terms, represent the 
effort to guard against this lazy, but natural, assumption of 
sameness. 

What underlies this slow transformation of basic positions? 
Surely the advance in human thought itself, an advance in meth- 
ods and knowledge. More information, better analysis, wider 
generalizations, improved methods, all these play their part and 
bring it to pass that there is difference and novelty along with an 
underlying constancy of outlook. This is why the kinds of 
realism which are to-day struggling for mastery are not identical 
with any form of medieval realism and why the materialisrh of 
the twentieth century shows signs of differing profoundly from 
the materialism of Democritus, Hobbes and Moleschott. There 
is, I grant, a certain identity of perspective and of exclusion but 
there are also marked differences. 
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Let us concentrate now upon the differences between naturalism 
and materialism. It may be that we can find a clue in the 
distinction between cosmology and ontology. I would say that 
ontology is the more specialized of these two divisions of theory 
of reality or metaphysics. Materialism is distinctly an onto- 
logical theory, a theory of the stuff of reality. Its polar opposite 
is usually taken to be mentalism of some kind. Naturalism, on 
the other hand, is a cosmological position; its opposite is super- 
naturalism in the larger meaning of that term. I mean that 
naturalism takes nature in a definite way as identical with reality, 
as self-sufficient and as the whole of reality. And by nature is 
meant the space-time-causal system which is studied by science 
and in which our lives are passed. The whole nature of nature 
may not be exhaustively known, but its location and general 
characteristics come under the above categories. Supernatural- 
ism essentially affirms that nature is only a part of reality. This 
supernaturalism may be of the myth-believing, popular type 
bound up with traditional religion or it may be quite opposed to 
the miraculous. For instance, nature is for Bradley only a part 
of reality and in that sense it is appearance. The status of matter 
for Plato is another instance of supernaturalism in this large sense. 

When naturalism is taken in this cosmological setting, we can 
readily understand why naturalism is the inevitable philosophy of 
science and why it stands in opposition to those movements 
which are called absolute idealism, transcendentalism, theism, in 
short, for supernaturalism in the large sense. But, of course, it is 
philosophy and not science which must examine this contrast and 
defend one side or the other. What is nature? What shall we 
include under this term? These are, indeed, big questions and 
they cannot be handled apart from epistemology and a painstak- 
ing analysis of all the categories. The present article is no at- 
tempt at a short-cut or a quick-and-easy way of dealing with the 
technical problems of philosophy. These questions I have 
examined in the leisurely way a book makes possible in my 
various publications. At present, I am concerned with classifi- 
cation and the indication of relations. 

Back of the great struggle between idealism and realism during 
the nineteenth century lay, in part, the still greater struggle be- 
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tween naturalism and supernaturalism. Only physical realism 
could justify the claims of naturalism as science understands 
nature. Idealism by its very logic cast a fog over this term. 
What is nature for any form of idealism? A very vague term. 

It will be noted that I said physical realism and not merely 
realism. The characteristic of critical realism, as I have always 
conceived it, is that it is a realistic theory of knowledge which 
justifies the distinction between the content of knowledge and its 
object and permits us to conceive these objects as material when 
they exist. In other words, physical realism accepts physical 
objects and justifies nature as science conceives it. Critical 
realism as an epistemology is the gate of entrance to a 
naturalistic cosmology. But it is only a gate of entrance. The 
thinker must deal with space, time, causality, matter, energy, 
life, mind,—in fact, with all the basic categories—before he has 
his naturalism as a philosophy. 

Now because my own thinking has been along the lines sketched 
above I have employed the term naturalism as the logical term 
for my position. In that I have stressed novelty and gradients 
in nature I have called it evolutionary naturalism. 

Undeniably there are other species of naturalism resting upon a 
different epistemology. Thus there is the pragmatic kind of 
naturalism with its beloved word experience. I am quite ready to 
acknowledge that there is much in the drift and tendency of 
pragmatism with which I have sympathy; and yet the neglect of 
epistemology and the almost complete lack of cosmology debar 
me from anything but a very general feeling of kinship. It still 
strikes me as a pseudo-naturalism, an outlook which is too much 
of a holdover from idealism to represent the nature of common 
sense and science. Panpsychism is another species of naturalism 
which cannot be ignored. At one time, it was the expression of 
Kantian phenomenalism and was well under the control of ideal- 
istic motives—as witness James Ward’s and Mr. Carr's revival 
of monadism—but in the hands of Professors Strong and Drake 
the naturalistic perspective has come to the front. For this 
reason, panpsychism must be considered a species of naturalism. 

Taken in the large, then, there would seem to be three species 
of naturalism to-day competing for favor in philosophy; evolu- 
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tionary, or emergent, naturalism, pragmatic naturalism and 
panpsychistic naturalism. I have already pointed out the chief 
technical difference between evolutionary naturalism and prag- 
matic naturalism. The divergence between it and panpsychism 
is subtle, and I shall have occasion to say more about it when I 
come to the ontological side of naturalism. In a summary 
fashion, the points of contention concern the degree of novelty 
admitted for evolution and the correctness of taking the psychical 
as a self-sufficient stuff. On the whole, the panpsychist takes the 
principle of continuity very literally and, since the psychical is 
for him a stuff, he regards emergence as a semi-miracle to be 
disputed. His tradition is the introspective, analogical tradi- 
tion. The evolutionary naturalist, on the other hand, takes the 
organism as the unit for the study of the mind-body problem, 
does not conceive the psychical as a stuff but rather as a patterned 
event, or qualitative dimension, of a more inclusive system, and 
takes novelty of organization and properties as an empirical 
fact. We may say that he takes the categories of physical 
science a little more seriously and has a flavor of behaviorism in 
his psychology. 

The general situation of naturalism having thus been studied 
we must pass to ontology. It will be remembered that we said 
that naturalism has been, traditionally, a cosmological term 
championing the self-sufficiency of nature and rejecting even the 
subtler forms of supernaturalism such as transcendentalism and 
objective idealism. 

From the time of the Greek physicists the prime question in 
ontology has been, What is the stuff of reality? Answers to this 
question lost their simplicity because philosophy soon became 
like a three-ringed circus with controversies in cosmology, 
ontology, and epistemology going on simultaneously. The ap- 
proach to the prime question became increasingly complicated. 
I am inclined to think that the human mind is at last getting 
ready to get back to ontology and to answer the question, What 
is the stuff of reality? 

What possibilities seem open to a naturalistic cosmology on the 
ontological side? At first glance, certainly, the choice seems to 
lie between panpsychism, neutralism, experientialism and ma- 
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terialism. Is there any other possibility? Must the evolution- 
ary naturalist find his ontology in a development of materialism? 
It is this question which I shall have chiefly in mind in the re- 
mainder of the article. 

It is needless to point out that physical realism opposes exper- 
ientialism. As for neutralism, this term has been the expression 
of the epistemological monism of the Mach-James-Russell 
movement. The critical realism which underlies evolutionary 
naturalism precludes the appeal to a neutral, semi-experiential 
stuff which can be taken alternately as mental and physical 
according to context. The distinction between the content and 
the object of knowledge and the frank acceptance of consciousness 
as an existentially—though not a cognitionally—private domain 
prevents this hypothesis and makes it irrelevant. No; neutral- 
ism is a tour de force which has no significance for evolutionary 
naturalism. By rejecting panpsychism must evolutionary natur- 
alism fall back upon materialism? Let us see. 

I shall largely disregard the extrinsic weaknesses of materialism 
and stress its intrinsic weaknesses as conceived in the past. I 
mean by extrinsic weaknesses those which flow from the contra- 
diction of cherished beliefs; and by intrinsic weaknesses those 
which are due to the logical inadequacy of a doctrine to the facts 
it must cover. These have, of course, been connected. Some 
of the opprobrium under which materialism has suffered has been 
due to its logical inadequacy. 

There is small doubt in my mind that the extrinsic weaknesses 
of materialism have had their influence upon even the philos- 
ophic standing of materialism. The philosopher has usually 
been an academic man, and the academic man has been under 
pressure of various sorts to maintain a genteel tradition. Besides, 
to be called a materialist has been like being fired at by a blunder- 
buss. It has come to mean for many irreligion in the sense al- 
most of immorality, lowness of ideals, etc. The extrinsic weak- 
nesses of naturalism have not been as great, although many 
philosophers have attempted to identify it with complete control 
by instincts, with psychological hedonism, etc. The truth is 
that naturalism was never quite so specific an ontological theory 
as materialism. It was, as I have pointed out, more markedly 
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cosmological. I could spend time usefully showing that these 
reproaches were only partially justified, but my present purpose 
forbids. 

Let us, then, pass to a consideration of the intrinsic weaknesses 
of past materialism. If materialism can be redeemed from these, 
I shall have no objection to evolutionary naturalism’s ontology 
being called materialism. It might then be called the new 
materialism, or emergent materialism, or critical materialism as 
I have often called it. Let the reader recall what I said in regard 
to recurrence in philosophy; it is always recurrence with a 
difference. 

The following doctrines are those which materialism has been 
identified with in the past and which have been held up as folly: 
(1) physical realism, (2) mechanism, (3) epiphenomenalism, (4) 
denial of the significance of values and ideals, and (5) stress on 
stuff rather than on organization. Now I do think that some of 
these doctrines are erroneous and that, if materialism inevitably 
implies them, evolutionary naturalism will refuse to be called 
materialism. I am frank to confess that some of the extrinsic 
weaknesses of materialism have followed from intrinsic weak- 
nesses. Not all, of course, for even a materialism which had 
outgrown its former weaknesses would not be liked by the 
mythically minded. It is my belief, however, that many who 
are essentially humanists would find their opposition waning. 

The evolutionary naturalist has physical realism in common 
with the materialist. He would not separate himself on this 
count. True that the epistemology of materialism has usually 
been extremely vague and even nonchalant. Development and 
supplementation would here be all that would be necessary. 

Another weakness of materialism was its whole-hearted identifi- 
cation of itself with the principles of an elementary mechanics. 
It was too naively scientific. We may call this species of 
materialism reductive materialism. 

By its very principles, evolutionary naturalism is opposed to 
reductive materialism. It is not finalistic, or teleological, in the 
old sense whether Aristotelian or theological, but it does not hold 
that relations in nature are external and that things are machines 
of atomic complexity. Organization and wholes are genuinely 
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significant. It is on this point that evolutionary naturalism 
parts company with traditional materialism. But I see no reason 
to believe that materialism will not adapt itself to this change in 
the outlook of science itself, for it has no will of its own in the 
matter, being, by its very motivation, a philosophical reflection 
of the generalizations of science. 

But epiphenomenalism is a more serious matter. I doubt that 
materialism could overcome this obstacle without a philosophic 
acuity greater than it has shown. Even Santayana seems to me 
to have fallen short at this point. The cause of this dogma is the 
neglect to realize the limitations of the knowledge of things 
gained through external observation alone. The concept of the 
physical was thus one-sided and external. When we remember 
that there was added to this abstractness of the idea of the 
physical the acceptance of extreme mechanicalism, we do not 
wonder at epiphenomenalism. 

Evolutionary naturalism has brought in this double correction. 
On the one hand with behaviorism it takes mind to be a category 
of the physical sciences for a kind of functioning and response and, 
on the other hand, it deepens its knowledge of a highly integrated 
physical system, the organism, by supplementary self-acquaint- 
ance. Into the subtleties of this double-knowledge view this is 
not the place to enter. Suffice it to point out that it modifies 
traditional materialism considerably. The brickbat conception 
of matter has vanished. 

With the admission of levels in nature and the efficacy of mind 
as a living kind of organization, the rejection of the significance 
of values and ideals as effective elements in the functioning of a 
human organism is undermined. Ethics and sociology become 
natural sciences resting on psychology, just as psychology be- 
comes continuous with biology. The day of the complete suprem- 
acy of physics and chemistry has passed with reductive assump- 
tions. 

To me the inadequacy of traditional materialism stands out 
startlingly when it is confronted with political and social prob- 
lems. What relevance has the movement of atoms in a mechan- 
ical way to the growth of institutions and the establishment of 
associations with their purposes and objectives! The theory 
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does not connect up with the data which are to be interpreted and 
explained. There is basic irrelevance. 

These intrinsic weaknesses of materialism make it hard to 
reform. And yet it stands for the self-sufficiency of the physical 
world, of nature, for a certain unity of process and material. All 
events are in the one world, and there are currents passing back 
and forth with nothing alien and imported from outside. Evolu- 
tion and devolution, the higher and the lower, the simple and the 
complex, are components of the one great physical theatre. But 
it is this that naturalism likewise stresses. 

The last doctrine which I identified with traditional materialism 
was the emphasis upon stuff rather than upon organization. 
Clearly this emphasis was an expression of the mechanical ideal 
itself in its atomic form. If relations are external and integra- 
tion not recognized as intrinsic and strategic, the stuff of nature 
simmers down to the bare elements which are tossed hither and 
thither like flotsam and jetsam. Pattern and fibres of connection 
are ignored; the whole is but the parts or, to put it more exactly, 
there is no whole. But, as I understand the drift of science and 
the logic of the facts, integration and organized response are 
intrinsic to physical things and find expression in behavior and in 
the energies which are accumulated and discharged. In the 
strict sense, in short, matter is only a part of a material system. 
There is energy; there is the fact of pattern; there are all sorts of 
intimate relations. There has been, in other words, something 
of the abstract and reductive about our thought of matter and of 
material systems. There is heterogeneity, qualitative diversity 
in the material world. The truth of materialism was in its natural- 
ism more than in its oversimplified ontology. It expressed the 
faith that everything real must have a locus in nature and have a 
function to perform in its economy. 

Such, in outline, were some of the intrinsic weaknesses of 
materialism as an ontology. It remains a question in my mind 
how far the term can be reformed and modified to express our 
present idea of textures, energies, functions, consciousness, 
properties. Purely dispersive, granular ontologies must give 
way to a sense of systems, integrations, Gesialien. The concept of 


stuff must lose much of its character of geometrical exclusiveness 
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and irrelatedness. Materiality must take on the meaning of a 
common denominator quite harmonious with all sorts of varia- 
tions in material systems. I am inclined to believe that a trans- 
formation of this sort is taking place into a new, or emergent, 
materialism. But, then, I would point out that some of the old 
contrasts would at the same time disappear. If mind and con- 
sciousness become intrinsic to material systems this means that 
an outlook has developed far different from the old materialism 
and the old idealistic mentalism. 

The result of such a movement would be a subtler ontology of 
an empirical flavor recognizing each system in nature for what it 
is. It would do equal justice to personality, social groups and 
inorganic things. And yet there would remain that sense of 
‘involution,’ as Mr. Lloyd Morgan calls it, that sense of genetic 
relations between the complex and the simple. 

As I think of it, what comes home to my mind is the greater 
need of categories in our ontology. Matter, or stuff, needs to be 
supplemented by terms like integration, pattern, function. 
Picture-thinking must be replaced by genuine thought. Matter 
is a material system, and there are levels of material systems. 

Let me in conclusion refer to a criticism of my position by 
Professor Thilly in a recent article in this Review.' Before he 
begins his summary and criticism of my outlook, he makes this 
statement: “‘To regard the living human organism as the locus 
of consciousness is not materialism unless the organism is in turn 
reduced to a mere physical mechanical system.”’* But that is 
precisely what the evolutionary naturalist refuses to do. He 
stresses levels in nature with new properties and different pat- 
terns. There are qualitatively different systems in nature with 
different modes of causality. Thus teleology is a characteristic 
feature of human organisms. I am sure that my ¢ritic will 
admit that he did injustice to my position by not emphasizing 
this. essential feature which differentiates it from traditional 
materialism. And I fear me that he was in part misled by 
Professor Pratt who also neglected to give due attention to it. 
In the second place, I do not believe that Professor Thilly has 


1Vol. XXXV, No. 6. 
2 Op. cit., p. $35. 
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grasped the full significance of what I have called the double- 
knowledge approach to the organism. Systems of philosophy are 
fairly subtle things and can be judged adequately only if the 
whole is analyzed. I may make my position clearer, perhaps, by 
pointing out that my view of the mind-body situation is a develop- 
ment of the double-aspect theory in the light of evolutionary 
levels in nature and critical realism. For me, consciousness is 
intrinsic to the functioning organism but cannot be perceived 
from the outside. 

In the light of these added interpretations I can, perhaps, 
avert his judgment. To have a consciousness intrinsic to the 
cortex, a factor in its responses, does not seem to me a “full- 
fledged interactionist dualism.”’ It is only to admit the efficacy 
of consciousness after its own nature and in its own locus. 
Perhaps Mr. Thilly was once again misled by Mr. Pratt, who 
strangely interpreted me as holding that neural activity is one 
variant and consciousness another. My point was that neural 
activity could be known from the outside only in terms of the 
physical sciences including behaviorism, while the same neural 
activity could be known from the inside also in some degree by means 
of the individual's consciousness which was intrinsic to it. 

Why, then, have I spoken of consciousness as a variant? 
Because I do not think of it as a stuff so much as an ever-changing 
qualitative component of the functioning of the brain. It is 
here that I differ from panpsychism. But it is a variant which 
has for us a unique status, for in it alone are we conscious, in it 
alone are we on the inside of nature as conscious beings. It is for 
this reason that it is a variant in a somewhat different way from 
that in which “the ether-wave is a variant from the air-wave.” 

I am convinced that I am right in refusing to call myself a 
materialist and in rebelling when others call me one until these 
points of difference from traditional materialism are fully grasped 
and reckoned with. 

Roy Woop SELLARs. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


THE ASTHETIC THEORY OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 


Gear founder of Positivism receives less than full justice when 

Dr. William Knight says of him ' that “in the voluminous 
work of Comte—the Bacon of France—we have almost no dis- 
cussion of this subject.”” In the Cours de philosophie positive, 
to be sure, there is little of note upon it, but in his Systéme de 
politique positive, Comte made significant contributions to 
zsthetic theory. It is the purpose of this article to show what 
these contributions are and to consider their bearing on the 
fundamental principle of his positive philosophy—that of the 
supremacy of ‘heart’ over intellect. 

A word by way of anticipation as to the general character of 
Comte’s zsthetic theory. With even greater justification than 
Croce had for so designating the esthetic theory of M. Guyau, we 
may call Comte’s a social esthetic. This, indeed, is the color we 
should expect it to take from his system as a whole. The aim of 
all Comte’s thinking was to work out a philosophy which might 
serve as a sound basis for the social reconstruction so necessary 
in the France of his day. As Plato, throughout The Republic, 
was dominated by the desire to determine what would make for 
the eudemonia of all the members in the state, so Comte’s 
thought was directed toward finding a suitable and adequate 
panacea for the social ills of France. 

Before presenting his esthetic theory, Comte finds it necessary 
to show that those who believe the positive philosophy leaves no 
place for art are quite mistaken. Their error is due to the fact 
that they confound the philosophy with the science on which it 
is based. Though some critics seem unable to distinguish the 
two, they are really quite distinct. The positive esprit does not 
always retain its narrow, analytical character. As it passes from 
the first sciences in the encyclopedic scale to the study of social 
phenomena, it is led by its own intrinsic nature to adopt esthetic 
conceptions. Moreover, the basic view that feeling is predomin- 
ant over the intellect and the conception that all philosophical 


1 The Philosophy of the Beautiful, Pt. I, p. 111. 
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thinking must have as its goal the working out of an adequate 
social theory, seem to Comte’s mind preéminently conducive to 
the development of art. The positive philosophy by reason of 
its fundamental principle and its social purpose is, in fact, the 
only sure foundation for modern art. This becomes more evident 
as we consider in detail the first important point in Comte’s 
esthetic theory: his discussion of the zsthetic faculties. 

The term “zsthetic faculties’’ is an unfortunate one, for it 
suggests a faculty psychology whose defects had already been 
made clear before the publication of the Systeme de politique 
positive. (It will be remembered that Comte’s analysis of the 
mental life was based on that of Gall.) This is not the place, 
however, to dwell upon the inadequacies of Comte’s philosophy 
of mind, especially since they do not vitiate his exposition of the 
“elements of mind that enter into the esthetic experience.” 
In agreement with such thinkers as Lipps and Guyau, Comte 
expresses the view that the esthetic experience involves the 
whole mental life: emotional, intellectual, and volitional? He 
lays particular stress, however, upon the fact that both feelings 
and thoughts are involved in the experience of apprehending the 
beautiful. Thus he says that the esthetic faculties have their 
true source in feeling,*? and at the same time he ascribes an in- 
tellectual character to them. He says that whether one applies 
himself to grasping reality by means of the scientific esprit, or 
to idealizing reality by means of the esthetic esprit, it is always 
the same cerebral function that is exercised. Comte thus 
anticipates a final fusion of the scientific esprit and the esthetic 
esprit. In emphasizing the intellectual phase of the zxsthetic 
experience, Comte is at one with estheticians from Aristotle to 
Croce who think of the zsthetic experience as primarily a cogni- 
tive affair. Nevertheless, he does not go to the extreme to which 
they go, but takes full account of the emotional reaction attendant 
upon the perception of the beautiful. On the other hand, he is 
careful not to emphasize unduly this emotional reaction. Rather, 
he says that art promotes the commerce naturel between emotion 
and intellect.‘ It stimulates feeling in those who are too coldly 


* Cf. Systéme de politique positive, Vol. I, p. 287. 
* Cf. ibid., p. 276. 
* Cf. ibid., p. 287. 
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intellectual and it develops a taste for contemplation in those 
who are too emotional. 

A word here about the esthetic education proposed by Comte 
will make more explicit his idea of this “commerce naturel” be- 
tween the feelings and reason. Like Plato, Comte holds that the 
first education should be in art. Plato’s reason was that he 
thought the child at first not sufficiently developed for intellectual 
training. He must wait for such education until the age of 
reason, but, in the meantime, “Beauty, the effluence of fair 
works, will visit the eye and ear like a healthful breeze from a 
purer region and insensibly draw the soul even in childhood into 
harmony with the beauty of reason,” * and when reason comes the 
soul will “salute her as a friend with whom his education has 
made him long familiar.’””’ Comte, too, holds that feeling has a 
didactic value; that early esthetic studies result in an “‘intime 
solidarité"”’ between general thoughts and general feelings, not 
merely forming habits of mind that will give grace and beauty 
to the whole life, but actually facilitating the later scientific 
studies.® 

In his discussion of esthetic education, Comte emphasizes the 
intellectual aspect of the esthetic faculties, either directly or by 
implication. Thus he says that the poets should have a philo- 
sophical training that will give a fixed direction to their thoughts 
and feelings. Not only do they need clear conceptions before 
they can portray them adequately, but they must have the same 
education as their public so that their works will express the 
thoughts and feelings of their age. Indeed all the real poets from 
Homer to Corneille have had the most general education that 
their epoch could afford.’ Certainly this insistence on a general 
education and a philosophical training for the artist implies the 
importance of the cognitive aspect of mind in the zsthetic ex- 
perience, since the observer has to place himself at the point of 
view of the artist if he is to enter into the experience of the artist. 
Furthermore, Comte says that the speculative functions were at 

* Cf. op. cit., p. 288. 

* Republic, § 401. 

7 Ibid., § 402. 


5 Cf. op. cit., Vol. I, p. 179. 
* Cf. ibid., p. 306. 
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first united in the same organ, and although the esthetic and 
scientific functions had to be separated in order to develop, they 
will eventually be reunited in a still closer union.” It is to remind 
us of this community that, in discussing the development of the 
esthetic functions, Comte dwells on their cognitive character. 

Our attention has been centered so far upon a consideration of 
the aspects of mind that enter into the esthetic experience. Ac- 
cording to Comte’s view, that experience involves the whole 
mental life, but especially its emotional and intellectual aspects. 
Our second problem is to investigate his exposition of the nature 
of the beautiful. In the first place, Comte regards beauty as 
synonymous with perfection. In the second place, he speaks of 
degrees of beauty: the material, the physical, the intellectual 
and the moral." In according to moral beauty the highest place 
in the scale of the beautiful, Comte is voicing a view similiar to 
that of Guyau, who regards moral admiration as the highest 
esthetic experience. If there are thus degrees of beauty, there 
must, from Comte’s point of view, be degrees of perfection. 
Croce, on the other hand, states that the beautiful has no degrees. 
It is successful expression. Anything that is unsuccessful is not 
beautiful. In stating that there are degrees of beauty, Comte is 
influenced by the thought of the various media through which it 
is expressed. In the third place, Comte asserts that the first 
attributes of beauty are order and magnitude. Certainly all 
estheticians would agree that order is an element in beauty. 
But of magnitude, men like Kant and Burke say that it is an 
attribute of the sublime and not of the beautiful. 

Of the beautiful in nature, Comte has little to say. He does 
state that one can perceive the first elements of beauty more 
distinctly in the inorganic world—especially in the heavens— 
than in the organic world where the phenomena are more complex 
and less uniform. Moreover, one must be able to appreciate the 
beautiful in nature before he can correctly value other beauties, 
for only after one has appreciated the first degrees of the beautiful 
is he ready to take cognizance of its higher degrees. Thus Comte 

CJ. ibid., p. 308. 


4 Comte does not explain his reason for distinguishing between the material and 
the physical. 
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is at one with Aristotle in regarding the beauty in nature as in- 
ferior to that in art. 

Of the beautiful in art, Comte speaks more at length. He says 
that art is the ideal representation of fact. Its sphere is coexten- 
sive with that of science for both deal with fact: one explains 
and the other idealizes fact. It is thus an essential characteristic 
of art that it must always stand in close relationship to the real. 
The nature of the relationship is made clear by a consideration of 
the three stages of art, the first of which is imitation, since reality 
is always the source of the ideal. Comte’s is not, however, a 
mere representative theory of art, implying a slavish imitation of 
the object, for in its second stage art also idealizes. By idealiza- 
tion, it is true, he means primarily the process that brings out 
the principal features of the object under consideration in such a 
way that they will not be obscured by a mass of unmeaning 
detail.“ But he also uses the word with its ordinary connotation 
and thus gets beyond a representative theory pure and simple. 
Idealization, in turn, must find expression through some external 
medium, and this is the third and last stage of art. Comte 
thinks of expression as making manifest the spiritual activity 
which has created works of art rather than as the very spiritual 
activity itself, as Croce suggests. 

In his discussion of the special arts, Comte says that the scale 
of the beautiful is the same as that of the good and the true. 
He arranges the arts in accordance with the decreasing generality 
and increasing intensity of their modes of expression, with poetry 
at the head of the list. In thus recognizing it as the art par 
excellence, Comte is in accord with Guyau as over against many 
present-day zxstheticians. Poetry is, he thinks, more compre- 
hensive, more spontaneous, and more idealizing than any of the 
other arts. After it he places music, of which it was long con- 
sidered only a part. Then follows painting, then sculpture, and 
finally architecture. 

So far this exposition of the nature of the beautiful has not 
been particularly illuminating. The definition of the beautiful 
and the enumeration of its first attributes have been sketchy. 
The subject of the beautiful in nature is treated in a brief way. 

12 Cf. op. cit., Vol. I, p. 288. 
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The classification of the various arts is effected in accordance with 
principles which are not primarily esthetic. It is only when 
Comte discusses the function of the beautiful that he really helps 
us to understand its nature. But it is here that we should expect 
most help in any case, for beauty is generally best understood in 
terms of its functioning. 

The purpose of art is to charm and elevate human life, to bring 
about moral improvement, to strengthen our sympathies, to 
develop our noble feelings, to foster in us a sense of perfection; 
and it achieves these ends by beautifying fact, by re-presenting 
fact in ideal form. It seeks to construct types of the noblest 
kind so that, by the habitual contemplation of these types, our 
feelings and thoughts may be elevated. It holds a mirror to 
nature in the sense that it takes account of the real. On the 
other hand, it transcends reality, but only that it may stimulate 
us to ameliorate existing conditions. Every great moral im- 
provement has had the way paved for it far in advance by some 
corresponding utopia. Art invites the thinker to leave the 
abstract for the study of real life, and at the same time it elevates 
the practical man of affairs to a noble and disinterested point of 
view. These and similar statements, reiterated throughout the 
cinquiéme partie of the discours préliminaire, make very clear 
Comte’s view that the function of art is to elevate human life, 
to make it sweeter and nobler. 

This general function is to be accomplished in three ways. 
First, art is to fill in the details where science can furnish only 
the outline. Such an achievement is essential to inaugurate the 
new regime. Philosophy’s explication of the various fundamental 
conceptions is too sketchy for practical purposes because it is 
worked out on the basis of past developments and a systematic 
study of the past can show only the general character of the 
future. Even with reference to the most inconsequential 
phenomena, scientific demonstration can likewise go only part of 
the way. Consequently the results of sociological researches do 
not reach the completeness and precision which is necessary for 
practical purposes. For that reason, poetry must fill in the 
inevitable lacune of philosophy in order to inspire accomplish- 
ment in effecting satisfactory adjustments in the state. In the 
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second place, art is to picture utopias which are always to be 
based on a consideration of existing conditions, for the portrayal 
of things as they ought to be must be based on a study of things as 
they are. Only so will the most rigorous thinkers voluntarily 
submit to their charm. These utopias will help the people of the 
Occident toward a more normal state of society. In the third 
place, art is to delineate the principal features of the past. 
This re-animation of the past is valuable, for whatever promotes 
the linking of the past with the future is in the interest of sound 
reason and social sympathy. 

With these points in Comte’s esthetic theory before us, we 
may now undertake an evaluation of them. As to his first point, 
that the whole mental life is aroused in the esthetic experience, 
Comte is at one with such estheticians as Lipps and Guyau. 
Moreover, there is a very healthy note in his insistence on the 
point that the artist must have the same education as other 
people and must be guided by sound philosophical principles. 
Such a view is to be especially commended in the founder of the 
positive philosophy with its central principle that feeling must 
dominate reason. And such a view needs to be reiterated today 
when a view like that of Ludwig Lewisohn in his Creative Life— 
a view seconded by Mr. Bertrand Russell—is being read and 
accepted by undergraduates. Mr. Lewisohn’s superficial argu- 
ments to show that the experience of the artist must be different 
from that of the good citizen, that his must be a life of license if 
he is really to create, are readily acquiesced in by the youthful 
thinker. Such a theory, however, loses sight of certain facts. 
Thus the greatest composers have led exemplary lives. And as 
great a poet as Horace long ago opposed a theory essentially the 
same as that of Lewisohn." 

As to Comte’s second point—his statement of what the beauti- 
ful is—we have already noted that the better part of that state- 
ment is the section in which Comte discusses the nature of the 


% Comte’s view that the sympathetic feelings alone can be adequately com- 
municated may well be noted here—a view quite different from that of Guyau, 
who holds that works of art may have esthetic value even when they appeal to the 
lower senses, although he admits that such works have no future, for art lives by 
the feelings by which society does. Cf. Problémes de l'esthétique contemporaine, 
p- 52. 
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beautiful in terms of its functioning. That exposition of the 
nature of the beautiful would be criticized by many zstheticians 
because Comte ascribes a moral function to the beautiful. It will 
be remembered that Goethe “ says, “‘A good work of art can and 
will indeed have moral consequences but to require moral ends 
of the artist is to destroy his profession.” ** We may well recall 
several other moderate views before proceeding to a more careful 
consideration of the point. Dr. Knight thinks that the ethical 
and zsthetic fields have been too widely separated. Guyau— 
though maintaining that the esthetic and ethical fields are 
separate—believes the highest zsthetic experience to be moral 
admiration."* 

Of course, in general, thinkers emphasize the difference between 
the two spheres. From this rather generally accepted point of 
view, we must regard Comte’s theory as inadequate in that it 
recognizes only a moral function for art. Yet there are some 
reasons that may be offered in support of his view. Comte re- 
gards order as a primary attribute of the beautiful. It is order 
that he wants to bring into his new society. That new state of 
affairs is to be a harmonious one, undisturbed by discord. Comte 
contemplates with great satisfaction ‘the even tenor’ of the way 
of life of those who are to benefit by his program for the reform of 
society. Since the moral life must be harmonious and ordered 
and since the work of art must also have those qualities, there is 
some reason for positing a moral aim for the work of art. And 
this is especially true since Comte’s concern, like that of Plato, is 
in bringing about a new and beatific social order. 

There is still a further comment to be made on Comte’s esthetic 
theory and it is this: had he realized the full implication of that 
theory, he might have been led to modify his view of the pre- 
dominant part that feeling plays in the mental life. As we have 
already noted,!? Comte says that art promotes a commerce 
naturel between emotion and the intellect. And yet elsewhere he 
says that the central principle of his philosophy is that the heart 

“Comte, by the way, admired Goethe. Cf. op cit., Vol. I, p. 298. 

18 Dichtung und Wahrheit, Bohn library translation, Bk. XII, p. 469. 


1* Cf. op. cit., p. 52. 
17 CH. supra, pp. 227 f. 
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must rule the intellect. His reasons for that view may be briefly 
stated. He regards the intellect as inherently weak: it lacks 
energy; it remains at the phenomenalistic point of view. When 
it tries to penetrate to causes, it loses itself in vague and vain 
speculation. Intellect can know only laws of similarity and suc- 
cession. To be sure, however, it can know enough to satisfy 
our need; the knowledge hidden from it would gratify only a 
vain curiosity and is consequently of no moment. Its function is 
purely practical and it is fitted to fulfill that function. 

The heart's raison d’éire is to ascertain the needs of humanity 
—a pragmatic function too. It relates all researches to human 
purpose and, consequently, brings about a subjective synthesis. 
Such is the point of view that Comte regards as truly universal. 
It is evident, then, that feeling can never arrive at true knowledge 
of objective reality; such knowledge is as much beyond its ken as 
beyond that of intellect. But feeling can better understand the 
wants of humanity and for that reason it should always pre- 
dominate over the intellect. Comte does admit that the latter 
might conceivably accomplish all that the heart does, but he 
says that the effort would be greater. Thus “the heart elevates 
the intellect at once to the point of view that is truly universal, 
a point to which the scientific method could not raise it except 
by a long and difficult process, which enervates the powers of 
thought and prevents thought from energetically following out the 
new results to which the principle has given rise.’’"* In other 
words, the intellect could attain the insight that the heart does, 
but it would have to expend more energy. Substantially the 
same thought is presented in a passage in which Comte shows that 
deduction and induction can help one to comprehend only with 
difficulty, whereas feeling at once enables one to grasp a principle 
easily. Hence many more persons can understand philosophical 
thought because it can be apprehended affectively than could do 
so were it possible to understand it only with the intellect. 
With the exception of these two passages, however, Comte 
usually speaks of the intellect as the servant of the heart and thus 
limited to solving the questions posited by the heart. 

As to the nature of le ceur, Comte states that the word means 
8 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 218. 
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both sympathy and energy. He regards the energetic aspect of 
the heart as important because its greater power enables it to 
rule the weak intellect, which needs a strong, directing power to 
keep it within its legitimate field. But he places greater em- 
phasis upon the sympathetic aspect of the heart. The sympathy 
he has in mind is social sympathy, which alone insures true unity 
and the pure and disinterested love which is the true good of man- 
kind. The mental life is thus to be dominated by the affective 
principle, and more specifically by social affection, which alone 
is adequate to the needs of humanity. 

In apparent contradiction of this view with regard to the nature 
of l’esprit and le ceur, there is a final point to note in Comte’s 
theory of the heart. Social feeling must be developed, for it is 
weak; in fact the human problem is the subordination of egoism 
to altruism, a subordination which can be accomplished only 
through careful moral training. And sympathy also needs the 
aid of reason. It is blind, it is all feeling, and therefore requires 
the light of intellect to diffuse more adequate views with regard 
to the relation in which the various parts of society stand to each 
other. Furthermore, intellect may dwell on the lessons which 
the past offers the future and thus aid feeling. In fact the vigor 
of social feeling can be sustained only by principles which are 
based on reason and render our conduct independent of the im- 
pulses of the moment. Thus intellect will be always strengthen- 
ing and cultivating the heart.” In any art, the ardent and 
sincere desire to succeed is not enough; knowledge of the nature 
and conditions of the particular good to be attained is requisite. 
The intellect, in a very important way, influences the heart, in 
that it furnishes the correct understanding of the objective order. 
Intellect should be the mirror of that order which has always 
tended to control our whole being. The importance of such con- 
trol becomes evident if we imagine what would happen if that 
influence should cease. In such a case, our noble feelings could 
not control the lower. Moreover there would be chaos in the 
intellectual and active spheres. It is clear, therefore, that 
knowledge of the objective order is essential. Intellect furnishes 
that knowledge, hence intellect must strengthen le ceur. We 

"Cf. ibid., p. 179. 
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have already noted that it is the heart’s function to rule the 
intellect. It is clear, then, that each must aid the other. This 
fundamental harmony between l’esprit and le caur may be use- 
fully designated, Comte says, by the name of /’dme. 

Had Comte realized sufficiently the implications of this point 
of view, of this insight into the relation between intellect and 
feeling, he must certainly have modified his view with regard to 
the central principle of his philosophy. If he had, furthermore, 
reflected more carefully on what he has to say with regard to the 
commerce naturel between emotion and intellect and with regard 
to the nature of the esthetic experience as involving the whole 
mental life in its aspects of thinking, willing, and feeling, Comte 
could not have maintained his narrow view of the heart, his in- 
complete conception of the unity of mental life. 


Marjorie S. Harris 
RANDOLPH-MACON WoMAN’s COLLEGE. 
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THE LIKE-MINDED GROUP. 


HE present tendency of political thought is not in favour of 
the construction of utopias or even of the sketching of 
meliorative social schemes which have nothing better to recom- 
mend them than the personal ideals of the writer. We can 
seldom allow ourselves the glorious luxury of free speculation. 
The present obligation of the political scientist is to study the 
methods of social conduct and organization in accordance with 
which men have conducted themselves in the past, in order there- 
by to understand the principles of technique which they are likely 
to use in confronting political difficulties in the future. In his 
war against the catastrophes which result from social stupidity 
the political scientist will find Machiavelli a better guide than 
Thomas More. 

This objection, however, to ideal constructions of the political 
imagination, need not deter us from attempting to distinguish the 
condition of health from that of disease in the body politic, and, 
to use the Platonic phrase, from studying not only “medicine” 
but “gymnastics.”” Where we can detect friction and a wastage 
of social energy, we render ourselves guilty of no attitude of moral 
censorship by pointing this out and by endeavoring to suggest a 
remedy. And the great danger at present is that men accept, as 
final and ideal, social forms which do waste human energy by 
their crudity of organization. What then is the technically 
perfect form? 

The task of the State is to codrdinate the conduct of individuals, 
not to censor character. Nevertheless we must continue to dis- 
cuss utopias, and theoretically perfect forms of society. For it is 
equally true that man best realizes his personality in a society 
imbued with a strong sense of moral discipline and stamped with 
a characteristic ethos. Even our ‘social physicist’ must take 
this fact into account and, in drawing his diagrammatic sketch of 
a society working without friction, he must allow for it. The 
fallacy of the individualists of the last century was that they 
imagined that a robust freedom of character was best cultivated 
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in a moral vacuum and by a mere negative release from social 
restraints. It was not anarchic Terra del Fuego, of whose in- 
habitants Spencer writes that ‘‘their members are subject to no 
control but such as is temporarily acquired by the stronger, or 
more cunning, or more experienced,”’ but socialistic Heilas which 
produced such individualists as Themistocles, Alcibiades, and 
Lysander. Neither a Plato, in the old world, nor a Noyes, in the 
new world, were remarkable for a servile, dependent or docile 
character. Liberty is to be found, as men knew before Kant, 
not from convention but init. But of what kind is this conven- 
tion to be? If, says Kant, there is to be perfect obedience, it will 
require perfect law; the service of none less than God is freedom, 
says Paul; a good citizen demands, for his life to be well lived, a 
good state, is the fashion in which Aristotle phrases the same 
thought. 

When, however, men differ so much about ideals, so that Paul 
would have rejected as fleshly—civiias terrena,\—the good state of 
Aristotle in which wealth was a condition of virtue, and the 
sedentary Kant would have experienced difficulty in accommodat- 
ing himself to a service congenial to the ardent apostle, of what 
kind is this perfect society, and where is to be found this ‘ perfect 
law’? It isa law which, as Fichte saw, is indeed rather a religion 
transcending the limits of all positive law, carrying no sense of 
external constraint but springing from our own natures—but our 
own natures as rational. That “right government rests on the 
will of the governed” is only true in so far as the will of the 
governed is right, but at least any government which does not 
rest on the will of the governed is thus far external, imperfect, 
barbaric, inferior in the scale of human development. It is not 
what has been happily called a ‘merciful’ civilization, respectful 
of human personality, but is clumsy, ill-articulated and crude. 
It is a forcible imposition of the will of some on the will of others, 
—an imposition which places them i. cutelage. 


§ ii. It may well be that the human carnivore is a creature in 
which, if not the wolf or tiger, at least the monkey so far refuses 


1S. Augustine, De Civitate Dei: ‘‘Fecerunt itaque civatates duas amores duo, 
terrenam scilicet amor sui usque ad contemptum Dei . . . (XIV, 28), . . . utilitatis 
vel cupiditatis societas"’ (XVIII, 2). 
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to die, that it is never to be expected that his species, with its 
primitive longings of sex and greed and envy and, as Mr. Russell 
has observed, its monkey love of pure maliciousness but too ap- 
parent, can or should deserve to escape tutelage. All plans which 
do not assume that man to man is, if not wolfish, then Puckish, 
that he is irrational and querulous, are “‘such stuff as dreams 
aremadeon.” The moral infancy of the mass of humanity is the 
vindication of the state, the justification of coercion, the stum- 
bling block which confounds Liberalism of the school of J. S. Mill. 
Yet the fact remains that the coercive state cannot be admitted 
to be ideal; neither is it, as coercive, capable of being the organ of 
perfect law, the realization of which is the touchstone of the 
quality of our civilization. And the further fact remains that 
human beings do differ, and that some are more capable of being 
self-regulating, “‘autonomous,”’ than others and more capable of 
forming groups guided rather by a common sense of right con- 
duct than by the policeman’s baton, the hangman’s rope or the 
fasces of some black-shirt faction. 

The Hegelian biirgerliche Gesellschaft, concerned to guarantee 
the rights and property of substantial folk in its mutual assurance 
company, we discover on all sides, even though, outside the 
United States, its naked Whiggery has been much swaddled by a 
web of welfare legislation. It has recently found champions in Sir 
Ernest Benn and in the ranks of the British Mining Association. 
This simple Recht und Polizei Staat has at least the merit of not 
pretending to be more than a convenience. But Hegel’s Siaat, 
with its claim to be the ideal form of community life, is not to be 
found in Prussia, as much empty breath has been spent in show- 
ing, and we look for it in vain elsewhere among communities 
founded on the irrational accidents of birth and local contiguity 
and not on voluntary action after free moral choice. The State is 
essentially coercive and, therefore, whatever its utility, is essen- 
tially non-ideal. 

“My country right or wrong’’ may be sound doctrine, but we 
did not choose our parents because we were so impressed with the 
fact that the country of our meditated birth was right. We 


2 Vide R. M. Maclver, The Modern State, p. 17. 
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found ourselves there, and rationalized our feelings into the 
attitude which makes not only the best of it, but the ideal of it. 

Hegel with his loftier doctrine has been able even less than 
Hobbes to get ultimate ethical obligation out of the human 
exercise of coercive power. The “world spirit moving in history,” 
to which Hegel appealed, seems to pass judgment against the pre- 
tensions to moral finality of these quarrelling governmental units 
of three centuries’ duration which, with their animal hates, sabo- 
tage civilization. National states may indeed be the best social 
groups we have at the present, and the man of wisdom will re- 
cognize that the hard task of social engineering has to be carried 
through on the political structure as it is, and with such good will 
as national devotion can evoke. That this is indisputable does 
not prevent us from endeavoring to observe what are the forms in 
which society is tending to take shape, and from striving to render 
these forms not destructive but consummatory of the organiza- 
tions at present rightly in receipt of our social allegiance. 


§ iii. The attempt fostered by such writers as Dr. Neville 
Figgis and Mr. G. D. H. Cole to find an alternative, and more 
agreeable, form of social control than that provided by the state 
in the regulations of the church, or of the professional or trade 
union, although it constitutes an interesting and wholesome 
episode in the history of the apologetics which political theory 
provides for history, is not an endeavour of which the success will 
stand examination. The trade union is as capable in intent, if 
not in power, of exercising a coercive regulation over its members 
as the state. And, at least for country-wide regulation, the 
national union is likely to have less intelligence, because less 
breadth of view, in doing so than the national state. The 
members of unions have indeed, in some cases, the common 
bond of occupation—an uncertain index of likemindedness. In 
Occidental society they have moreover, according to a rather 
unreal theory, chosen, as workers, their occupations. Whereas 
they have not even in theory chosen where, as citizens, they shall 
be born, and they are only permitted to emigrate at will to the 
New World by favour of the state and to the Next World not at 
all. But the society of the trade union or common economic oc- 
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cupation must, at the best, be held to be concerned with the 
fundamental but merely nutritive needs of maintaining the 
standard of living and, at the worst, is a pinchbeck and shoddy 
alternative to the state, busied with ‘‘a trade of pepper and coffee, 
calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern,” scarcely less 
coercive than the state, and far more incomplete. Only as a class 
fellowship in the warfare for the wherewithal for human self- 
respect, and for the abolition of privilege (when it is not a 
vendetta for the deposition of the mighty—gesta Dei per prolet- 
arios), does the workers’ union rise to a moral level with the 
state, and then rather with the narrow fervour of a crusade than 
with the broad ethical significance of civic society. 

The church is a more ancient and reverend rival of the state; 
the Holy Catholic Church is older than any existing state. Here 
it seems that we have, in what was declared by Leo XIII a 
societas perfecta—self-sufficient, for whose peace earthly govern- 
ments should work as agents—that community for which we have 
been looking. Whatever may have been the practice in the ages 
when baptism gave and excommunication removed the possession 
of civic rights, and when, despite protests from the days of St. 
Hilary to those of Ramén Lull and later, the secular arm did not 
show mercy, in theory we had, and under present conditions we 
have, a voluntary organization, not only so styled by liberal 
philosophers such as Locke * but itself officially disclaiming the 
power of the sword. We have a self-declared ‘society of the 
spirit.” As such it is concerned not with coercing the offender, 
as in the state which finds its raison d’étre in the existence of 
offenses *—‘an avenger for wrath to him that doeth evil’—but in 
educating the morally ignorant to the vision of true ideals. It is 
concerned not with “‘life” but with “the good life,” and with this 
life of education in perfection not as founded on coercion but on 
inner conviction and likemindedness. 

So much for the theory. In fact, the church has provided, 

§ John Locke, Letter concerning Toleration (ed. 1812) VI, p. 13: “It is a free and 
voluntary society. Nobody is born a member of any church.” 

‘R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, History of Medieval Political Theory in the West, 1, 
Pp. 126, 165. ‘“‘Imstitutum fuit regnum per extorsionem humanam,” writes Innocent 


III to John of England (in Rymer, Foedera, I, i, 119, quoted by Déllinger, Das 
Papstthum, 1892, p. 398). 
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e.g. in Scotland, Germany or Mexico, that kind of freedom which 
comes from the power of the individual to choose, when there is 
no one overwhelming social power, the social object of his allegi- 
ance. Perhaps the very essence of moral freedom lies in such a 
free choice of obedience. Certainly the vindication of the 
Thomases of Canterbury lies, in the eyes of a lover of liberty, in 
the hatred of them by the Henry Tudors. Such bodies as the 
Society of Jesus preached the popular source of power in the face 
of the rulers of the new monarchies; such bodies as the Society of 
Friends testified even in time of war against the omnipotence of 
the state, which boasted its superiority to private morals, and 
that it was a moral law to itself. But, also in fact, the churches 
are no longer those many-sided communities caring for all 
human needs, and influencing every side of human conduct, which 
were visualized by the Apostle James and existed in the early and 
even in the medieval church. The modern Sunday congregation 
is not remarkable for likemindedness, save perhaps in acceptance 
of some only too recondite formulz, and is but a travesty of the 
early Christian “commonwealth of pleasure and pain.” Hence 
a general scepticism arises about the cultural work of the churches. 
Lord Melbourne was not unique in being shocked by the notion 
that ecclesiastical bodies should regulate private life, or the 
Duke of Wellington in saying that the function of Christianity 
was to render the lower classes contented. That ‘religion’ 
must not interfere with ‘politics’ or churches concern themselves 
with laying down rules of conduct in ‘economic matters’ is, how- 
i | ever false, yet trite doctrine, which appears to most people self- 
evident. 
Treitschke is probably right in affirming that today states, 
. rather than churches, are the vehicles of ethical discipline and 
co! culture. They are as the crude substance to the ghostly shadow 
of community life. The animosities of rival churches are 
t probably more petty and belittling, if less blasphemous against 
reed human civilization, than the hates and wars of states, fevered by 
LA the plague of nationalism. In brief, the churches do not at 
present adequately supply the need for a community life which 
ne shall evoke and train a man “in the highest and most harmonious 
ak development of his powers to a complete and consistent whole.” 
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The Fascist megalomania may well evoke as self-abnegating an 
idealism as Catholicism itself (if a less rational and more perni- 
cious idealism). Nor can anyone acquainted with Hellenic 
thought fail to recognize that national or local patriotism, of 
whose loves hatred of the foreigner is the inseparable and height- 
ening shadow, is, with all its egotism, also a religion. Although 
it may reasonably be held that the church with its international- 
ism and its small, intimate, monastic groups having a common 
rule of life, bears more resemblance, in its principles, than the 
state to the community of the future, one cannot prudently 
affirm that the church is, despite its venerable grandeur, that final 
community, in the sense in which this would have been affirmed 
in the Middle Ages. We hark back today from the notion of a 
City of God to that of a City of Kekrops and to a this-worldly 
brotherhood and community. We find ourselves following Plato 
in our quest rather than Augustine. 


§iv. Where, then, are we to find our community which is com- 
plete and yet not vitiated from the start by the entry of the virus 
of coercion into the very marrow of its social structure? Shall we 
look for an example of the truly organic community in the works 
of Saint Simon or in the pages of Nordhoff’s Communistic Societies 
of the United States? Shall we find our ideal in a Benedictine 
monastery, officina animarum,® or among the Franciscan Ter- 
tiaries, among the Brethren of the Common Life on the Lower 
Rhine or in the Quaker settlements, or in old China and even in 
new Japan? Shall we find the best community in the family and 
the fittest abbot in the natural father? Such ideals must be 
dismissed as lacking the salt of sound judgment, if entertained to 
meet the needs of this century. 

The objection, nevertheless, continues to haunt us, that to 
bind unlike minds together with the clamps of ccercion is no 
satisfactory form of society, even when viewed by the common- 
sense standards of Aristotle. The common ethos is lacking in 
these days when the populace has found its voice, is not afraid of 
declaring its tastes and proclaims its liking for cheap music, 
cheap drama, cheap journalism. It is not hard to perceive that 

* Regula S. Benedicti, § iv. 
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our chief difficulty is this complete lack of homogeneity of culture, 
far greater than existed among the democracies of ancient Greece, 
whose mottled souls perturbed Plato. The longer the twentieth 
century goes on, the more we, with our commercial ‘ movies ' and 
‘radio’ and ‘press,’ perceive the truth of Plato’s remark about 
the guardians “educated in an ill pasture . . . every day plucking 
and eating a deal of different things.” 

No remedy is to be found in a censorship exercised by a sour 
minority. And no remedy is to be found by proclaiming the 
homogeneity, equality, fraternity, and uniform moral mediocrity 
of man. The conviction of equality, in the sense of an obstinate 
refusal, founded on faith in the future of man, to respect ‘private 
persons’ apart from what is so happily termed ‘natural gifts,’ 
and the determination to take each man anew, without a label 
and on his merits, is one of the greatest beliefs—and the hardest— 
of which the human mind is capable. It demands an infinity of 
sacrifice of private affection for the common weal. But such a 
doctrine is only valid precisely because it recognizes rather than 
denies that men are different, different from their pre-natal con- 
dition on, and that there are diversities of gifts which must be 
searched for anew in each individual. Nor can fraternity be 
rightly insisted upon, if it is preached, not as an astringent doc- 
trine of thoughtful benevolence, but as a doctrine of equal energy 
in the service of anybody, and of equal intimacy in the communi- 
cation of ideas, and in the revelation of life, to everybody—ou la 
mort. Toact thus is to commit an unforgivable sin against all that 
is sacred and choice in friendship. It is to substitute a profane 
prostitution and horrid promiscuity for the love of mind and mind. 
At the present time, even in conservative, non-egalitarian, 
bourgeois society, there is too much of this unfastidious and in- 
sincere good fellowship of which the nemesis is the habitual sup- 
pression of our less safe, commonplace and obviously acceptable 
thoughts. It is more natural that we should love ‘“‘first the 
brethren and them of the household of faith.” However foul 
may be the notion of class with its foreordained, meretricious and 
vulgar divisions, it at least recognizes this truth, that group 
divisions, in accordance with mental types, are eternal in human 
society. It is Lunacharski who insists upon the aristocracy 
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principle of higher education. But there are many aristocracies 
besides that of the schoolmasters, 

The more we know of human psychology (and physiology), 
the more hesitant we become about cramping every man into some 
common mould, and the more we fear lest we damage the whole 
growth by repressing that which at the moment we cannot per- 
ceive to be valuable and organic to the whole. And, with diver- 
sity of minds, we must admit great diversity in the social conduct 
in which these minds will most completely express themselves. 
Those conventions which are the rules by which the multitude 
‘plays for safety’ may not be the most stimulating environment 
for calling forth the stores of individual energy and for turning 
this energy to a codrdinated social use. We need forms of as- 
sociation resting on some profounder principle. 


§v. It may, then, be suggested that any society is unsound 
which does not permit, to the utmost extent socially feasible, the 
grouping of like minds (by which are to be understood minds 
actually sympathetic and mutually stimulative), subject to self- 
given customs. Let us first consider whether such a suggestion is 
inherently absurd. What impediments do we find at the present 
time to the formation of such groups? First, it must be conceded 
that certain of these impediments, such as those embodied in the 
civil and criminal laws of most states, must be held rational and 
legitimate, in that they safeguard the equal rights of other groups. 
Thieves’ kitchens may indeed be characterized by a high sense of 
honour, and this may be true in no left-handed sense of the word. 
The ‘point of honour’ appears always to be prominent in the 
ideals of a primitive swashbuckling civilization, full of animal 
spirits and inspired by the soldier’s standards, and the ‘gunman’ 
is probably not so much immoral or unmoral as atavistic in his 
morals. But, although the law may seem to a society of bravoes 
to have been invented by bank clerks, the law may reasonably be 
enforced by the ‘greater society’ in self-defence, ‘for the sake of 
life.’ Similarly, a society of artists may live not wisely but too 
well, to the disturbance and incommoding of more fustian and 
commonplace citizens. When, however, the law begins to inter- 
vene, not for the protection of rights, but for the direction of life 
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and in order to censor the manner of living, it must at once be 
regarded as on trial, and as subject to the test of reasonable 
utility, that is, of whether it conduces to the satisfaction of 
individual human wants so far as is consistent with ultimate social 
harmony (which is the end and utility of law). It is on 
trial, because it is constraining certain persons to act contrary 
to their choice, which is both an immediate evil and (since the 
ideal cannot flow directly from what is compulsory, the caddy 
from the dvayxaiov) is, moreover, not conducive to the ultimate 
good of the coerced. It has to be shown that there is a clear and 
preponderant benefit to others, apart from the mere comfort 
of repressing bad example. For no man is entitled to have his 
morals, as distinct from his interests, protected from another, 
since they are not fully ethical unless he has freely chosen them 
himself without special protection. 

The difficult problem of the indirect flow of the ideal from the 
compulsory, illustrated by coercive education and by the contin- 
ued need on the part of the mass of adults for habit-forming- 
education and birching, it is impossible to enter upon here. It 
suffices to point out that the less the actual need for, or utility of, 
this coercive education, the higher the civilization. The test of 
a high civilization is the degree to which it can, not from stupid 
negligence but with confidence, entrust its citizens with autonomy 
of custom, and permit its Athanasii to found their own ortho- 
doxies, without taking upon itself to stamp out ‘homoousian’ 
into uniformity with ‘homoiousian’ in the dogmas of morals, 
manners or religion. 

If the suggestion is not impracticable, what are the conse- 
quences for a civilization which acts upon other principles? 
The fruits of the refusal of such autonomy, which are the neces- 
sary evils of a low civilization, are not only the inability to enjoy 
the highest possible social education, the collective development of 
the conduct of life in the atmosphere of friendship. It also inter- 
feres with what the individual gives. The living of such a life 
with those like-minded—a conduct of life more or less rational 
and stable, less or more experimental and changing, but always 
conforming or changing under sympathetic surroundings— 
enables the individual to make his contribution as a genuine 
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member of a body with which he is organically connected and 
which he can serve wholeheartedly, without doing violence to 
any side of his personality.* Unless the group is hostile to, in- 
stead of accommodated in, the greater and less intimate society, 
this service need not become service to a clique. But intimate 
service to a like-minded group, such as was the Greek philosophic 
ideal of the city state, can evoke what is subtlest as well as what 
is most enthusiastic in man, since the group is organized in rela- 
tion to his ideals, and not merely by unintelligent juxtaposition, 
by the accident of birth and house accommodations, or for the sat- 
isfaction of economic or other brute needs. Such a group, by its 
utilization of the energy of its members, is perhaps the most 
efficient form of social organization conceivable, if it is adequately 
safeguarded, as the Greek state was not, against demolition by 
external force, military or otherwise. In such a group, work and 
conduct become genuinely social, because genuinely understood 
by others than oneself, and hence intelligently codperated in. 
The condition, moreover, of justice is satisfied that the social con- 
tribution shall not be without its recompense, for in such a society 
it seems to be sound psychology to presume that a congenial 
stimulation is possible, such as will call forth all the powers of the 
individual with the maximum of codperation and the minimum 
of repression. 

It must not be supposed that these communities, existing “for 
the sake of a complete and self-sufficient life . . . happy and 
beautiful,’ to use the words of the sober Aristotle, are to be re- 
garded as some strange rarity or utopian hope. Every harmoni- 
ous family may be supposed to be an example, although Turge- 
neff’s Fathers and Children has shown the danger of talking cheap 
cant on the subject of the existence of this harmony as an external, 
necessary consequence, ipso facto, from the mere relation of kin- 

*Cf. S. and B. Webb: A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Great 
Britain, 1920, p. 277: “‘ . . . a continuous and an insistent demand, on the part of 
groups of persons who feel that they possess a common craft or mystery, a common 
art or science, that they should be allowed, unhampered by other sections of the 
community, to determine the conditions under which they render their peculiar 
social service.” Self-regulation, however, is of small importance compared with 


mutual stimulation to a ‘‘ peculiar social service,”’ and the existence of the circum- 
stances which conduce to it. 
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ship. Such an internal (and, therefore, fragile) unity is to be 
found in every religious group in the early days of genuine com- 
mon conviction. Experience is full of tendencies on the part 
of men to unite because they have some ‘outlook’ in common. 
National democracy itself is an instance of the partial substitution 
of such inner sentimental unity for the external unification 
brought about by the princely sovereign state founded on the 
brute fact of territorial association. The democratic nation-state 
is, however, still weighed down by those military burdens 
which cripple its life as a free community, and which would be 
better unloaded onto international machinery that does not claim 
to express any high level of community sentiment. 


§vi. It is not, however, difficult to detect many factors 
which unjustifiably impede the formation of these like-minded 
groups, in which a full release of individual energies, under the 
guidance of a self-chosen social law, is to be anticipated and what 
has been called by H. J. Laski “the right of continuous initiative 
about the things that make life significant’’ may be exercised. 
Location, and the lack of resolution to overcome the barrier of 
location, is an outstanding impediment. “In every city,” said 
Plato, great defender of immigration laws though he was, “one 
will find men of wisdom, worth talking with.’”” Nevertheless, in 
any given direction of mental development these men are but too 
scattered and rare. And this scattering of the congruous and 
contiguity of the incongruous, is but too common in a world which, 
more than in Plato’s day, has undergone the division of mental 
labour. If the best work is to be produced, certain complement- 
ary minds must be in touch. Only then can they get the ready 
exchange of information, the mental intercommunication, the 
‘interpenetration of private worlds,’ the psychological stimulus. 
Similarly in the world of affairs and action. Certain work to be 
best done is limited to given facilities, to a given place. Those 
who are to do the work must be where the facilities are, where the 
co-workers are. The best creative results will follow when there 
is a free trade in personnel,’ a free flow of like to like, of like 


7W. Godwin: Social Justice, 1796, I, p. 238: ‘‘ A thinking man, if he will recollect 
hfs intellectual history, will find that he has derived inestimable benefit from the 
stimulus and surprise of colloquial suggestions, and, if he review the history of 
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worker to like worker, of work to the facilities for work. The like- 
minded group to be productive must not only be cohesive in itself 
but must cohere with its material means, and be centred in the cho- 
sen spot where it finds its best instruments. Aristotle’s remark 
that Babylon was not a polis was not entirely justified. Whatever 
the unhealthiness of vast urban populations, metropolitan life 
facilitates in terms of space and time the easy formation of the 
rarer like-minded groups. Hence perhaps the great contributions 
to civilization of metropolitan cities and the attractions of their 
life, despite the obvious disadvantages of urbanization, are to be 
explained. Aristotle should have remembered that it was not 
Seriphus which enabled Themistocles to be great. Ruralization 
and the breakdown of communications puts an impediment in the 
way of the highly articulated like-minded group, interdependent 
for the mutual stimulation of its members, for the mutal evocation 
of their powers and for mutual codperation in the utilization of 
services. 

Further impediments to the formation of the like-minded group 
are factors such as class and national divisions. Neither of 
these groupings are entirely or almost entirely external in their 
nature, such as are those formed by local contiguity; they are 
even less extrinsic and mechanical than is a common occupation, 
and far less so than are linguistic similarities. No reasonable 
man would be prepared to affirm that the most intimate codpera- 
tion, harmonious and efficient for the stimulation of creative 
work, is not possible between persons of different country or 
nationality, however much the herd suspicion of the outsider with 
different mannerisms, the yokel sense of the absurdity of the 
foreigner, the malice which gratifies our sense of superiority at his 
expense, and mere lack of physical communication and of mental 
imagination render such sympathy difficult ‘in the loomp,’ in 
which foreigners are traditionally ‘ba-ad.’ Indeed nationality 
seems to unite men vertically between classes by similarity and 
by the sense of blood brotherhood, and horizontally in a given 
class or culture in a complementary fashion corresponding to 
what may be called the exogamic tendencies of the human mind, 


literature, will perceive that minds of great acuteness and ability have commonly 
existed in a cluster.” 
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each nation finding a stimulus in the culture of another nation. 
The mixture of diverse cultures fertilizes originality and vigour 
when it takes place between strong and well developed cultural 
stocks, as distinct from a Levantine cosmopolitanism, uprooted 
from any strengthening sense of loyalty to a group. But 
nationalism, when it not only provides men with an ideal which 
they had not, but compels those who already had a social ideal to 
bow down and worship the Nation at “the sound of the sackbut, 
psaltery, and all kinds of musick”—nationalism translating itself 
into an obstinate mental provincialism—is an obstruction to 
the free and natural formation of cultural groups and a danger to 
the development of human civilization. 

The class group has, in many ways, more claims upon our at- 
tention than the national group. Both groups are, to a large 
measure, like-minded groups, and the nationalism of a Mazzini 
and the irredentism of his successors make precisely such a claim 
as that for which the believer in the value of the like-minded 
group must feelsympathy. But the class group, if less conducive 
to the progress of democracy, is probably the more homogeneous 
of the two and the more satisfactory when tested by its probable 
efficiency in conducing to a congenial and frictionless condition 
of society, such as would show the least waste in social unrest and 
misunderstandings and the most harnessed and codéperative 
energy. 

It must, however, be conceded that, when it comes to efficient 
work, ‘club men’ are by no means always the happiest colleagues, 
the record of the German army and of the British civil service, 
with their class and class-school traditions, notwithstanding. 
The class group is frequently complacent, testy among its own 
members, full of punctilios and meticulous distinctions for 
distinction’s sake, quarrelsome. The explanation is probably 
that it is held together not so much by internal sympathy as by 
external repulsion to those not of the group. And, not only is its 
relation to other class groups psychologically bad, since its claim 
rests on a sacramental class grace as distinct from tested merit, 
but it impedes the recognition of like minds and the formation 
of more genuine groups with any ease across class barriers. 
Insofar as it constitutes a genuine cultural group, in whatever 
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‘walk of life,’ it must be held good, justifiable and a permanent 
fact in civilization. That its merits may not be recognized by 
others is no ground for making believe that others have its 
merits—which is insincere. But corruptio optimi pessima. 
When it is held together not by genuine cultural sympathy with 
one’s fellows, in manners, code and outlook, but by a common 
sense of superiority to ‘the other fellows,’ founded on a certain 
size of banking account or the use of the same club or tailor, 
when educational similarity leads to resentment against the claim 
of outsiders to share that education and against the obligation 
to share that of outsiders, the resulting divisions in society, 
because the most subtle, are the most deadly to the formation of 
the like-minded group. A study of the rarity of intermarriage 
between persons drawn from different occupational and eco- 
nomic groups would show the gravity of this obstruction, both 
cultural and pseudo-cultural. 

Religious divisions, were they all that they are affirmed to be, 
should correspond, although less emphatic because less functional, 
with the border lines between groups in this busy world of in- 
timate stimulation and of intense creative production. They 
should possess that peculiar social value which Laski, with in- 
sight, assigns to groups, as ‘‘channels of deliberate preference.” 
But, in fact, religious divisions too often correspond rather to 
differences of inherited habits, metaphysical shibboleth and 
political organization, such as perpetuate misunderstanding, 
than to those true spiritual divisions of divergence of ideal out- 
look and of difference of personal affinity, such as spring from the 
very differences in the nature of our minds and even bodies. To 
place differences of institutions and of formulation before com- 
patibility of spirit is to place the lesser before the greater. The 
institution and formu! may indeed set up some rational standard 
of union which refuses to yield place to a low or swinish com- 
patibility—or even the facile spirit of ‘hail-fellow-well-met.’ 
But a low compatibility is better than a sophisticated incom- 
patibility, where this is merely negative, obstructive and otiose. 
And the parties themselves must decide what compatibilities are 
ideal, what base. Union on the basis of a religious likeness (in 
the ecclesiastical sense) is itself such an act of judgment and of 
valuation. 
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In the like-minded group is possible perfect law, because the 
controlling custom is at once social and individual, intrinsic, 
spontaneous, and ethical because freely chosen. The chief 
problem confronting social theory today is how a strong devotion 
to such genuine communities may be encouraged and yet com- 
bined with such critical tolerance as will restrain them from de- 
veloping into mutually aggressive units. The hope lies in the 
fact that the principle of free choice in ideal social life is the 
enemy of all coercion beyond a minimum warranted by the bare 
considerations of social order and utility. A man is not his 
neighbor's keeper, but only his brother’s keeper. To facilitate, 
in idea, this wedlock of like minds (and divorce of incompatibles), 
this formation of a truly natural society, and to facilitate, in 
practice, the formation of partial, earthly examples of this type 
of society, may well be the aim of the political theorist, as befits a 
good philosopher and midwife. In health, like-minded groups 
should possess a robust harmony of the body within itself, thanks 
to the aptitude to each other of its members, and of the whole 
body to its environment of other bodies. To study the growth 
of such a society, balanced, frictionless, uncoercive, characterized 
by that parallelism of wills which is the only harmony and ‘good 
condition’ which the social physician, as a scientific man, under- 
stands, and to learn how to doctor it, when disordered, with a 
minimal coercive adjustment of behavior, must be the aim of our 
science of social hygiene, our political science. 

G. E. G. CATLIN. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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DISCUSSION 
EXPLICIT PRIMITIVES FOR PSYCHOLOGY. 


T is at present a most fascinating game of the mathematical logician 
| to separate the concepts and propositions of his science into those 
which are primitive (undefined and unproved) and those which are 
derivative (definable and provable). The magnificent work of Euclid 
was the first model of this kind; mathematicians and logicians now 
follow his example, but the procedure should be extended to other 
sciences as well. The present chaotic conditions in the field of psy- 
chology, for instance, where various schools are so often misunderstood 
and misrepresented by each other, particularly demand the good 
practice of designating explicitly all primitive concepts and principles 
and then defining or proving others in terms of them. 

Logical considerations and experimental trial will both convince us 
that not all terms can be defined and not all propositions can be 
demonstrated. The only reasonable procedure is to start from a set 
of primitive concepts that are understood without definition and a set 
of primitive propositions that are assumed without demonstration. 
These should be explicitly stated and should be so simple as to be 
readily accepted. 

It is unpleasant to have to use constantly the awkward phrase 
“indefinable terms and undemonstrable propositions” (part Latin and 
part Anglo-Saxon),—and the phrase is moreover misleading because 
terms and propositions that have to be granted without definition or 
proof in a given system may in another connection be defined and 
demonstrated, by first admitting other terms and propositions. Dr. 
Ladd-Franklin has introduced, to cover both of these ‘objects of 
thought,’ the word “‘ primitives," and when they have been explicitly 
named and stated they are to be called “explicit primitives.” Where- 

1 The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific Methods, 1911, pp. 708-713, 
and 1912, pp. 580-585. 

The word primitives has a pleasing artistic connotation,—we speak of the 
‘primitives’ of early Italian art. ‘Postulates’ is an impossible word for this 
meaning: (1) it does not cover ¢ erms, and (2) it does not include universal proposi- 
tions. ‘Postulates’ are explicitly propositions which affirm existence, that is, 


particular propositions. (Euclid already, fortunately, used both of the terms 
axioms and postulates in their correct signification.) Consequently, the phrase 
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ever deduction is largely employed, “explicit primitives"’ are a conditio 
sine qua non of any system which aims at scientific character. 

Dr. Ladd-Franklin divides the primitives into “concepts (terms)” 
and “first principles (propositions, truths, items of knowldege, asser- 
tions, statements),’’ and among the latter makes a distinction between 
“axioms (universal propositions, assertions of non-existence)’’ and 
“ postulates (particular propositions, assertions of existence)."’ * I shall 
in this discussion speak only, in general, of “first principles"’ or ‘‘as- 
sumptions.” 

Without the use of explicit primitives, the task of definition and 
demonstration would put one on a never-ending path of infinite re- 
gression. As this is beyond the patience and ability of all mortals, a 
popular refuge is commonly found in the petitio principii. Now, 
arguing in a circle is a well known logical fallacy and is usually avoided, 
but defining in a circle is too often tolerated. 

If I should define psychology as “the science of mental phenomena,” 
mental phenomena as ‘phenomena characterized by the relation to 
consciousness,"’ consciousness as “the distinctive basal characteristic of 
mental life in actual process,” and mental life as “‘ mental phenomena in 
the process of development and disintegration,”’* the ordinary in- 
telligent reader would perhaps consider these definitions fairly satis- 
factory. These, he would say, are the best one can give, even though 
they are not very enlightening. But let him try to locate the psy- 
chological laboratory on the unlabeled map of a university, when 
given a geographical description of the following sort: ‘The Psycho- 
logical Laboratory is behind the Library. The Library is next to 
the Museum. The Museum is opposite the Gymnasium. The Gym- 
nasium is immediately beside the Auditorium. The Auditorium is 
directly facing the Library.” It is obvious that there must be some 
one building the position of which we assume as known to the person, 
and with reference to which we assign positions to the other buildings. 
So no systematic science can afford to do without a set of plainly 
stated starting points. 

The actual choice of a set of primitive concepts for a system is to 
some extent an arbitrary matter. Very often there is more than one 
‘postulational treatment,’ sometimes used for an introduction to a science which is 
based upon explicit primitives, is also quite impossible. One should say, treatment 
based upon explicit primitives, or, perhaps, the ‘primitives’ treatment. 

Loc. cit., p. 

* These definitions are actually recommended in the report of a committee on 
terminology of the American Psychological Association. See The Psychological 


Bulletin, 1918, pp. 89-95; 1922, pp. 230-233. 
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possible set of starting points that will ultimately cover the same 
ground. The essential conditions are that the primitive concepts 
must be simple and unmistakable, and adequate for defining all other 
useful concepts. 

Two ways are open to the psychologist. He may either accept his 
concepts from philosophy, or he may himself start from the very 
beginning of things. The postulates proposed by Dr. Weiss would 
make ‘motion’ in the physical sciences the basis of psychology, which 
he apparently thi ‘s would not need any primitive concepts of its 
own.‘ But it is safest to hold that psychology is the foundation of all 
knowledge. Physics is in any case not a foundational science; it is 
full of terms that have to be defined for it by psychology,—as also is 
philosophy. 

I do not pretend here to propose a complete set of primitive concepts 
for a system of psychology. But I think most psychologists will grant 
that conscious experiences (or, the aggregate term, consciousness) 
—then organism and reaction—are the most fundamental of all the 
distinctively psychological concepts. Conscious experiences include 
everything that we know, that we speak of, or that we think of. It is 
this that must be admitted first. To give any definition whatever of 
‘consciousness’ is to commit a sad circulus in definiendo the terms used 
in the definiens will themselves be names of conscious experiences. 

The organism is the man in human psychology or the animal in 
animal psychology, the most simple, natural, and unmistakable unit 
in our study. Reaction is whatever phenomenon is observable of the 
organism. These three concepts, it seems to me, are indispensable (I 
do not say sufficient) to psychology. 

A complete psychological terminology should be built upon a care- 
fully chosen set of such primitive concepts. The meaning of every 
term will then be definite and can be located, so to speak, in a common 
frame of reference, where the primitive concepts serve as anchorage. 
When describing the conditions of the organism and its environment, 
terms of the biological and physical sciences will be useful and may 
be admitted. 

The matter of primitive assumptions is of a somewhat different order 
from that of primitive concepts. While the particular formulation of 
an assumption is largely optional, the actual condition that is laid 
down has far-reaching consequences. Thus a postulate and a theorem 
in geometry may often exchange positions without materially affecting 

‘Albert P. Weiss, “One Set of Postulates for a Behavioristic Psychology,” in 
The Psychological Review, 1925, pp. 83-87. 
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the system; but, on the other hand, different fundamental assump- 
tions in philosophy lead to a most diverse variety of ‘isms.’ A good 
set of primitive assumptions for psychology should impose just sufficient 
conditions to keep clear of all unnecessary metaphysical entanglements 
and at the same time to furnish a firm foundation for the science. 

A most reasonable philosophical position which we may very well 
assume for any science, and which indeed seems to me the only sound 
position for a psychologist, is a Pure Idealism that is at the same timea 
Hypothetical Realism. That is to say, while we know that everything 
that we are aware of is at bottom nothing but consciousness, it is safe 
to make the purely hypothetical assumption that there exists an ex- 
ternal world in correlation with it. We therefore speak of our data, 
which are nothing but some form of conscious experience of the ob- 
server, as if they were real. The conscious experience of the organism 
under observation in the form of introspective reports may well be 
treated differently from what is usually called ‘objective observation.’ 
Nevertheless, it is a downright inconsistency for a psychologist to ac- 
cept the conscious experience of the ‘experimenter’ as valid data 
while entirely disregarding the conscious experience of the ‘subject.’ 

I shall not here attempt even to outline a set of primitive assumptions 
for psychology. Besides Hypothetical Realism, however, psychology 
may safely assume a neuro-psychic correlation. This term is perhaps 
the simplest possible phrase with which to express the actual connec- 
tion between the psychical and the nerve-process which we assume to 
be its indispensable accompaniment. The psychical is of course 
correlated with only an infinitesimally small number of all the physical 
processes that are taking place in the world—only with those which 
take place in a highly specialized substance which we call nerve, and 
not by any means with all of these. There is no reason why we should 
not make precise this fact, and definitely adopt the term neuro-psychic 
instead of psycho-physical.* Any further speculation as to the nature 
of the connection between these two orders of entities is outside of the 
range of the scientific psychologist: ‘parallelism’ involves a metaphor 
of apartness which is quite beyond our knowledge of facts; even 
‘double aspect’ is unnecessarily metaphorical; and to discuss the 
question of ‘interaction’ is to go far beyond any returns which will 

See Ladd-Franklin, loc. cit., 1911, p. 711. By pure idealism Dr. Ladd-Franklin 
means an idealism that is not accompanied by a belief that an external world can- 


not exist. 
* See Ladd-Franklin, “Practical Logic and Color Theories,” in The Psychological 
Review, 1922, pp. 180-200, esp. pp. 184 ff. 
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ever come our way. The simple statement of fact—there exists a 
neuro-psychic connection, not a one-to-one correlation, but a unilateral 
(‘one-to-some’) correlation—is all we know, and (what is much more 
important as a warning against fruitless speculation) it is all we need to 
know. 

While we are waiting for the time when it will be possible to con- 
struct a complete set of primitive assumptions that will be acceptable 
to all psychologists, much ambiguity and confusion will be avoided if 
writers are careful to state explicitly such of their assumptions as are 
not part of the common (though implicit) fund of their fellow-workers. 
When, however, a set of common primitives has once been made, so 
far as possible, explicit, it needs no argument to show that much waste 
motion will be avoided, that the efficiency of the psychologist will be 
vastly increased, and that the progress of psychology as a science will 


be proportionally accelerated. 
EUGENE SHEN. 
New York City. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Modern State. By R. M. Maclver. Oxford and New York, 

The Clarendon Press, 1926.—pp. xii, 504. 

This book is the most important work on political philosophy which 
has been published recently on this side of the Atlantic. Though it 
offers an account of the main principles of the state—its history, its 
functions, its institutional organization, and its theory—the book is 
really directed at a single chief problem which the author rightly 
believes to be of primary importance in the present juncture of political 
philosophy. This problem concerns the precise limitation of the 
powers and functions of the state and its relations with other social 
groupings. Recent social history is especially marked by the vast 
growth, in numbers and powers, of associations organized to further 
certain specific interests of their members. On the other hand, 
political theory in the recent past has tended to obscure the distinction 
between the state and society itself, a failure which leads to confusion 
in understanding the relations between the state and other forms of 
association. The specific problem of Professor MacIver’s book, there- 
fore, is to show the emergence of the state, as a particular kind of 
limited association, to distinguish it from the community out of which 
it emerges, and to mark out its distinctive qualities as one among the 
many associations to which modern communities give rise. 

The present work starts from the results of Professor MaclIver’s 
earlier book on Community, in particular, from the three-fold distinc- 
tion there made between community, association, and institution. 
The community is defined as an area of society itself, and the most 
elementary considerations of clear thinking require us to distinguish 
the state from society. Within communities there grow up associa- 
tions, or organizations to accomplish specific and limited purposes. 
Communities and organizations develop regular and recognized modes 
of conducting their activities, that is, institutions. The most general 
thesis ef Professor MaclIver’s book is that the state is an association. 
It is neither a community or a part of a community, nor is it a mode of 
action by the whole community. It is an organization of certain 
persons in the community for certain more or less defined and specific 
ends. In this respect the state is to be classified with families, 
churches, and political parties, which also are associations. 
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The essential quality of an association is that it exists to accomplish 
certain specific ends. It follows that the mode of organization and the 
characteristic modes of action developed by associations must be 
suitable to secure the ends in view. The ends sought, because they 
are specific, will exclude other ends which, humanly speaking, may be 
far more important, and the modes of action suitable to a given as- 
sociation may be merely irrelevant to ends other than those sought by 
the association, or they may be positively helpful or positively inimical 
to such ends. Professor Maclver seeks to show that the state has 
developed in the course of social history as an association to secure a 
body of limited ends, in general, to regulate the more important ex- 
ternal relationships between men, and that it has gradually evolved 
agencies suitable to this end. Obviously, since the relationships in 
question are not static, the agencies for their regulation will always be 
subject to change, both because the ends change and because men 
discover more intelligent means for gaining their ends. 

This definition is made specific in an introductory chapter by a 
summary examination of sovereignty and law, the two most character- 
istic institutions of political organization; the positions thus briefly 
outlined are expanded in the remainder of the book. All associations 
exercise some degree and kind of authority as the indispensable 
means to accomplishing the ends sought. In the last resort, this 
authority rests on the broad foundation that the persons associated 
mean to keep the association in existence. This Professor Maclver 
names the “general will"’; it is not so much the will of the association 
as the will for it. This conception of a general will is so important for 
Professor Maclver'’s theory of the state, and at the same time so 
different from the meaning ascribed to the term by Rousseau and 
Bosanquet, that it would probably have been wiser to choose a less 
controversial form of expression. The general will in Professor Mac- 
Iver’s meaning does not settle what the state shall do or be, but only 
that it shall be. The will of the state is much narrower in extent, 
being the will of the fluctuating group which for the time determines 
more or less decisively what general policy the association shall pursue. 
This group Professor MaclIver identifies roughly with the electorate— 
a concession to democratic theory which the facts hardly support— 
and to it he gives the name of the ultimate sovereign. Much narrower 
still is the legislative sovereign or government, which is designated for a 
limited period to make and administer law within a limited sphere of 
competence. But sovereign power belongs rather to the law than to 
government, and it is the right to make law and to use coercion in up- 
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holding it which really distinguishes the state from other associations, 
It follows, moreover, from the rigidity and generality and coercive 
nature of law that it can regulate only the external order of society. 
This brings the author to his definition of the state: “The state is an 
association which, acting through law as promulgated through a 
government endowed to this end with coercive power, maintains 
within a community territorially demarcated the universal external 
conditions of social order” (p. 22). 

The first part of the book deals with the history of the state: its 
differentiation from the family and other groups based upon kinship, 
the organization of the early empire as an instrument of conquest and 
the distinction of empires based on land power and sea power, the rise 
of free citizenship in the Greek city-state and its extension and modi- 
fication in Rome, and finally in modern times the emergence of 
nationality and the country-state. This historical portion, however, 
does not stand apart from the main theoretical purpose of Professor 
Maclver’s book. He seeks to follow the guiding-thread of evolution 
and to show that a clearer conception of means and ends has resulted 
in a clearer delimitation of powers and functions in the modern state; 
the state has tended progressively to discover and occupy its proper 
sphere of activity. For this reason it has, on the whole, become more 
and more successful as an agency of the community for regulating the 
external relationships between citizens. 

The limited nature of the functions which the state has to perform, 
and the nature of law by which in the main it must perform its func- 
tions, determine likewise the limits within which the state can exer- 
cise a control over individuals and over other associations. Opinion 
and its expression, morality, and religion, with the associations proper 
to them, have gradually achieved independence of the state as its 
effective sphere of action has become clearer. At the present time a 
critical point in its development has been reached through the exagger- 
ation of force in its relations with other states. While he admits that 
the use of coercion is characteristic of the state, Professor Macl ver is 
very far from regarding the use of force as the essence of the state, 
either in its relations with other states or in the regulation of its internal 
affairs. Accordingly, he does not regard enforcement by coercive 
measures as necessarily a mark of law. Many parts of constitutional 
law and nearly all of international law are sanctioned only by public 
opinion, but they are none the less truly law, since in general they are 
really effective imperatives. Professor Maclver argues, much in the 
fashion of Maitland and Laski, for the full legal responsibility of all 
the organs of government. 
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Perhaps the most serious problem at the present time, however, 
arises from the relations between the state and the numerous and 
powerful economic associations which have arisen in the course of 
industrial development. In view of the importance which Professor 
MaclI ver attaches to this problem, his rather summary and inconclusive 
treatment of it is the least satisfactory part of his book. Apparently 
he regards it as at present insoluble, as it is admittedly unsolved. 
Laissez faire he regards as demonstrably impossible; the withdrawal of 
the state from economic relations, on the analogy of its modern policy 
toward religious associations, is out of the question. Socialism in all 
its forms—guild socialism as well as the old-fashioned state socialism, 
—he rejects because the function of the state as the protector of the 
general interest is incompatible with the contentious or acquisitive 
nature of economic purposes. In general he looks to a reduction of 
poverty and a consequent integration of the economic order itself as 
the most promising means of establishing control through economic 
agencies, rather than through the law of the state (p. 315). Butitisa 
great question whether industry conducted on modern lines can be- 
come integrated. At this critical point Professor MaclIver leaves us 
with a question mark rather than an answer. 

The last part of the book deals more directly with political theory. 
The most marked characteristic of political theory at the present time 
Professor Maclver takes to be the perception of the importance of 
relations between the state and other associations. This problem has 
superseded the theories both of individualism and of collectivism which 
existed through most of the nineteenth century. In this rejection the 
author includes guild socialism and functional representation along 
with the older types of socialism (p. 465). He accepts fully, however, 
‘the limited and relative character of sovereignty” (p. 468); no fully 
centralized authority is conceivable in a modern society with its vast 
multiplication of associations. Such a view, the author holds, was 
approached by Green's delimitation of the spheres of morality and 
law, by a study of the evolution of the state (his own special mode of 
approach), and by studies of the corporation conducted especially by 
Gierke and Maitland. All these lead up to the conclusion that the 
state, like other associations, is an organ of the community. Hence, 
the author concludes, there is really no incompatibility in holding at 
once that the state is limited and yet that law is the supreme agency 
for the regulation of all associations in respect to their external 
activities and relations. All associations grow from the community 
and rest upon the solidarity, the sense of common interest, which 
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holds the community together. The peculiar function of the state 
consists in “giving a form of unity to the whole system of social 
relationships,” but this cannot properly be construed as justifying a 
claim on the part of the state to omnicompetence (pp. 484 f.). The 
state’s purpose is general, despite the particularity of the means which 
it employs, and for this reason it is to be broadly distinguished from all 
other associations, which have particular purposes but employ general 
means. In other words, Professor MacIver’s theory belongs to the 
moderate wing of contemporary radicalism; he accepts the limitation 
of sovereignty while retaining also the conception of the state as the 
guardian of a general or public interest. 


Georce H. SaBINg. 
On1o STaTE UNIVERSITY. 


The Theories of Instinct. A Study in the History of Psychology. 
By E. C. Wim. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1925.—pp. 
xiv, 188. 


As Driesch and others have recognized, instinctive behavior is of 
special significance for the problems at issue between mechanists and 
vitalists. Here the relations between physical and possible non- 
physical factors of the organism would seem to be most evident, and a 
favorable opportunity presented for testing the mechanistic interpre- 
tation. 

With a view to exploiting this opportunity, Dr. Wilm traces the 
development of concepts of instinct from the Pre-Socratic period down 
through the evolution theories of Lamarck and Darwin. Believing, 
however, that the problems of mechanism and vitalism are part of the 
“larger problem of body and mind in general,’’ he shows the connec- 
tions between the various conceptions of instinct and doctrines of 
mind-body relationships associated therewith. This is done more 
systematically in the earlier than in the later part of the survey, be- 
cause “only the slightest beginnings of a scientific theory of instinct 
can be discovered previous to the rise of modern evolutionary biology.” 
Although the present volume purports to be almost exclusively his- 
torical in character, the author sets forth his own conception of in- 
stinct (pp. 114-115, 144-148), and enters into the controversy over 
the alleged inheritance of acquired characteristics (pp. 154-167). A 
companion volume is promised, which will deal systematically with 
current discussions, and offer constructive interpretations of the 
issues involved. 
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Regarded as a brief outline of doctrines on instinct and related 
topics—and it pretends to be little more than that—the book is largely 
exempt from adverse criticism. It represents a positive contribution 
in offering the first systematic survey of this special subject, and, more 
particularly, in helping to rescue from undeserved neglect an important 
thinker on the subject (Reimarus, 1694-1768). The book also includes 
bibliographies that will be useful to those delving deeper into the 
subject. 

Two criticisms of the historical treatment would, however, appear 
to be justified. First, a proper sense of proportion is not consistently 
maintained. This may be illustrated by the disproportionate space 
(11 pages) devoted to Montaigne, who could have been appropriately 
dismissed with a paragraph or at most a page, in view of Mr. Wilm’s 
admission that his animal lore was “little more than a collection of 
rather incredible animal performances, and still more incredible in- 
terpretations"’ (p. 68); and, in comparison, by the small amount of 
space (approximately two pages) given to Hobbes, whose influence on 
psychological thought has been far more profound. 

Second, the more significant features of the subject under survey 
are not systematically treated. The volume deals largely in the con- 
clusions or results of the writers discussed, and these are presented 
more or less seriatim without indicating at all adequately the influence 
of one writer on another, or the cumulative development of the doc- 
trines on which they labored. But the problems with which an in- 
vestigator grapples are surely more significant than his conclusions, 
and so also are the methods employed in treating his problems. More- 
over, the problems and methods of an investigator, as he conceives 
them, must be studied before his conclusions can be properly under- 
stood. Yet in this volume there is little on the problems and methods 
of the writers surveyed; only their conclusions are systematically 
expounded, and that, as stated, in seriatim fashion. Doubtless the 
intention of the author was to do just this, and, if so, he has succeeded; 
but the question here raised is whether an undertaking of this character 
wholly justifies the labor involved. 

A brief comment may be offered on the author’s discussions of 
contemporary problems. His view of instinct as a descriptive not an 
explanatory concept is worthy of note, and so also is his analysis of 
instinct thus regarded. The pattern of the instinctive response is 
due, says Mr. Wilm, to (1) “organic structure (the ‘mechanism’) set in 
motion by nervous energy (the ‘drive’),’’ and (2) “a complex of psychic 
factors, factors of desire and knowledge.’ The latter are analyzed 
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into (a) “a vague restlessness or craving,” (6) “‘an affective state 
(unpleasant), due to the disequilibrated condition or conative hem- 
ming,” and (c) “a conative impulse, usually evoked by an external 
stimulus, but often occurring spontaneously.” Also, in the non- 
instinctive activities of man and the higher animals, and in instinctive 
activities occurring for the first time, there is “‘a set of anticipatory 
images of the act and of its consequences, whose apparent function it 
is to hold the activity to a fixed course, and to rectify any deviations 
from the series of actions leading toward the predestined consumma- 
tion.” Some of these positions are of course open to debate, particu- 
larly the implied division of activities in man and the higher animals 
into instinctive and non-instinctive, though there is ample precedent 
7 for this classification. Instinct would appear to be at the foundation, 
along with habit and intelligence, of virtually all such activities, after 
: development has fairly set in. 

Another current problem discussed by Mr. Wilm is the inheritance of 
acquired characteristics. He purports to “offer such evidence for 
Lamarck's position as is available today”’ (p. 153), besides presenting 
the arguments against the doctrine. He adduces three lines of argu- 
ment for the affirmative (apparently accepted by him), which may be 
briefly resumed. 

The first argument is drawn from a consideration of vestigial func- 
tions, of which a long list is presented, including a number of behavior 
traits assumed to fall in this category. Among the latter are such 
traits as fear of strange objects, high places, darkness, low sounds, etc., 
the cruelty of young boys, “the predilection of adults for hunting and 
fishing,” the “‘avidity of people for accounts of atrocities,” and so on, 
some of which would not be accepted as instinctive by critics of the 
concept of instinct. The author states that “these and similar phe- 
nomena make an impressive showing as evidence of the Lamarckian 
theory of heredity” (p. 159). There is no explicit recognition of the 
fact that anti-Lamarckian interpretations of such phenomena have 
le been offered, and that there has been much controversy between 

Lamarckians and Weismannians regarding them. 

The second argument is negative in character, and aimed at the 
refutation of the objection against the Lamarckian position insisting 
that instincts could not have been derived from earlier intelligent 
activities, as the position is said to imply, since this would involve the 

- assumption that intelligence preceded instinct in mental evolution. 
e The objection in question is associated with the characterization of 
Lamarckism as the “lapsed intelligence” theory. Mr. Wilm’s refuta- 
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tion is an effective one, and takes the form of indicating various pro- 
cesses whereby habits may be established without the instrumentality 
of intelligence or consciousness. Specific processes mentioned are (1) 
imitation, and (2) emergence of a successful habit from a number of 
random movements. 

The third argument is drawn from certain recent experiments 
designed to test the heritability of acquired functions. Only two 
experiments are cited: Pictet’s on the food habits of caterpillars, and 
a similar experiment by Marchal on the scale insect of the peach 
(Lacanium corni), both of these yielding positive results. This is a 
surprisingly meager citation of experimental evidence on the question, 
in view of the author’s professed purpose to “offer such evidence for 
Lamarck’s position as is available today,” though the author states 
that “other instances are reported here and there, and a number of 
investigations are now in progress, the results of which are not yet 
fully available” (pp. 164-165). One is left to infer that the author is 
unacquainted with much of the evidence on the subject, such as is 
presented in treatises like Plate’s Selektionsprinzip und Probleme der 
Artbildung, Semon’s Das Problem der Vererbung “‘erworbener Eigen- 
schaften,”” Bateson’s Problems of Genetics, and Kammerer’s The In- 


heritance of Acquired Characteristics. 
SEBA ELDRIDGE. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS. 


Institutiones Metaphysice Generalis. Eléments d’Ontologie. Vol. I. 
Introductio et Metaphysica de Ente in Communi. By F. P. 
Descogs. Paris, Beauchesne’s, 1925.—pp. 638. 

This book, the first volume of a series of four to appear in succession, 
is written in two languages: Latin is used for the text and exposition 
part, disposed in true scholastic form, viz., with theses, expositions, 
scholia, corollaries, objections, etc.; French is used for the comple- 
mentary comments. Though dealing with elements, it is not ‘ele- 
mentary’ but is really suitable for professors and advanced students. 

The Prolegomena comprise about 106 pages. In them the author 
gives us the Notion of Metaphysics. One may perhaps regret that 
he should not have begun with Aristotle's own definition, since he 
quotes it and it can hardly be improved on, viz: "Eorw ériorhyn 
Tis } Oewpet Sv § bv Kal ra dbwdpxovra adrd. (Metaph. 
1003°21). His own two naturally explanatory definitions could then 
be brought in as a comment. The object of the science is defined (p. 
25) as: “Ens reale quatenus opponitur non tantum, Nihilo, sed Enti 
rationis.”” It is therefore a real essence, ‘apt’ in itself to exist, even 
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if it were not actually existing. As epistemological presuppositions 
the author assumes the separate existence of object and subject, and 
the radical capacity of the human intellect to reach the truth. 

The science of Metaphysics is divided by him into four parts: 
(1) De Ente in communi, subdivided into (A) De Notione Generali 
Entis (in the present volume). (B) De Principiis metaphysicis Entis. 
De Ente finito et infinito (to appear in vol. 2). (II) De Categoriis Entis 
finiti. De Substantia et Accidente (vol. 3). (III) De Causis. (IV) 
De Ordine (vol. 4). 

As to the method to follow (pp. 42-54) M. Descogs rejects the ‘a 
priori’ method of Hegel, Hamelin, the Panmathematists, the Neo- 
platonics, as chimerical although not irrational. The ‘a posteriori’ 
method, as exemplified in the pure Empiricism of Locke and Rougier 
and the Intuitionism of Bergson, is similarly discarded for that which 
is the combination of the two (p. 53). 

The Source of Metaphysics, according to our author, must be ex- 
petience,—(both starting point and touchstone) which supplies the 
material element, while the contribution of the Intellect, the formative 
part, is furnished in the intuitive perception of the First Principles and 
of the self, and in the abstractive constructions of the mind. Meta- 
physics should avoid the speculative aberrations of some Scholastics 
of the past; nor can it be a ‘panlogism’ in the Hegelian sense. 

Authority, our author maintains, and especially that of Aquinas, 
the doctor “omni exceptione major,”’ the author of the “ philosophia 
perennis,” finds place in philosophy, especially in obscure questions; 
but naturally there is no room for such a thing as “‘ Magister dixit"’ as 
a final argument. According to the Jesuit tradition, F. Descogs 
maintains that the school (Thomistic) which proceeds from Aquinas, 
must be carefully distinguished from its proclaimed head and that the 
genuine meaning of Aquinas must always be sought for in his original 
text. This latter contention, however, is the very cardinal principle 
that the Thomists uphold, and in the name of which they protest 
against what they regard as the misinterpretations of the Molinists, 
who, being late comers, they maintain, and foreign to the original 
school of St. Thomas, have introduced novel interpretations of his 
doctrine and broken with the genuine Thomist tradition, while plead- 
ing all the while, like the heretics that have seceded from the Church, 
that they have but rediscovered and restored the pure primitive 
doctrine.' 


1 The reader is no doubt aware that, by a decision of the Holy See, the “ Jesuit” 
interpretations of the doctrine of St. Thomas are allowable in the Church. 


‘ 
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Wisely, our author reminds us that St. Thomas, in spite of his 
primary importance, is neither infallible nor final, but must be ac- 
cepted, as Lacordaire said, ‘‘as a beacon, not a bourne.” A general 
Bibliography (pp. 107-130) enumerates a large number of authors, 
scholastic or modern, among whom American readers will find such 
familiar names as W. James, Baldwin, Fullerton, Josiah Royce, Carus, 
Tue PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, etc. It is supplemented by numerous 
‘special’ Bibliographies scattered throughout the book, showing the 
vast erudition and extensive reading of the author. 

The first part, “De Ente in Communi,’ fills the present volume. 
Its first section treats of “‘the Being in itself,"’ and its ‘Analogy’ to its 
Inferiors. 

The Being itself is defined as: ‘Jd cui [unlike the Ens rationis] 
competit esse aliquo modo,” or what is, in its concept, “aptum ad 
existendum.”’ It is a fundamental notion, can be predicated with the 
same signification of all things, although diversified in each one, and 
is therefore not susceptible of a definition in the strict sense. If we 
consider it in its relation to its inferiors, we are confronted by the 
problem of the One and the Multiple. Our author examines therefore 
and rejects successively the various forms of Monism, ancient and 
modern, as formulated by Heraclitus, Parmenides, Bergson, Hegel, 
Herbart, Lotze, Bradley, Royce, et al. The difficulty inherent to the 
solving of that problem has, in many cases, resulted in Pantheism (not 
discussed in this place) or Agnosticism. It can be met only by the 
doctrine of Analogy as given by St. Thomas. This latter doctrine, 
however, should not be interpreted, M. Descoqgs maintains, in the sense 
of the “ Cajetanists”’ who find between the Notion of Being as such and 
its inferiors an analogy of “ proportionality,’’ (which, fatally leads us to 
Pantheism or Agnosticism) but, according to the Suarezian conception, 
of an analogy of similitude: a view held also, says he, by most Thomists 
of the precajetanic period. On this occasion the author indulges in a 
detailed criticism of Cajetan’s position and that of several contempor- 
ary Scholastics of note, such as Garrigou-Lagrange and Sertillanges, 
and also that of Leroy, Kant, Leibniz. It is of course the place of 
the impugned authors or their “tenants,” not ours here, to defend 
their own positions. We shall only remark that we fail to see in what the 
theory of ‘‘ Analogy by similitude,”’ while quite plausibly expounded, 
is any more efficacious against the arguments of the Pantheist. On 
any hypothesis the latter will maintain that a Deity that does not 
include every and any particle of real existing entity, be it that of a 
gnat, a bacterium or an ion, can not be the Deity (logically, if not ad- 
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mittedly) postulated by the theistic position, viz., one that includes 
the totality of all being possible and existent,—not only “ virtually and 
eminently,”’ but “actually.” ? 

Passing to the examination of the Ens rationis, our author criticizes 
the notion of the Naught fundamental in Bergson’s theory of “ Crea- 
tive Evolution,” maintaining against him, that such an idea is not a 
“ pseudo-idea,” a “naught of an idea,” but the positive idea of All 
Being, as affected by the negation: the source of the error of Bergson 
is his constant confusion of the “unimaginable”’ with the “unthink- 
able.” 

The Second Section deals with the properties of the “Ens ut sic”: 
they add to it nothing but a denegation. They are the One, the True, 
and the Good; the Beautiful is not included, the author showing why 
it can not be. The metaphysical (not to confound it with the quanti- 
tative) ‘‘Unum" is opposed to the “ multitude” and to the number. 
Here should come the interesting question of the possibility of an 
infinite multitude, but the author puts off to his Second part a detailed 
discussion of it. 

The study of “Ontological” Truth gives the author occasion to 
discuss and reject “‘as false’ the view of the Louvain school (Mercier 
and Sentroul), which amounts to making the truth consist “in the 
actual objective content of a given object in a given case to a given 
mind,” that is to say, in an actual subjective perception. 

Goodness is appetibility, or the perfection of a desiring subject. 
Here the author touches on the modern psychological theory of 
‘Values’ as elaborated in Germany (especially by Miéinsterberg), 
Italy and France, which makes goodness something purely subjective. 
As the idea of good brings on that of love, F. Descogs enters upon a 
discussion of the question of the purely disinterested love of God, 
recommended by the Mystics. On the subject of Evil, the opposite of 
Good, our author gives an account of the various conceptions of Mani, 
Plato, Cajetan, Spinoza, Leibniz, Schopenhauer; and concludes that 
Evil is the privative absence, in a subject, of a perfection due to it. 
It results accidentally, either from the imperfection of the cause or from 
the limitations of the effect itself. God is the cause of the physical 
evil “ per accidens,"’"—that is to say, without direct intent—but of the 
evil of punishment of set purpose. 

? To this remark of ours the author would probably answer that his object is 
not to refute the pantheistic argument, assumed by him to be already refuted from 


other considerations, but simply to exclude views that logically lead to the pan- 
theistic position. 
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The Third Section is devoted to the examination of the three 
“first Principles” of Reason, which flow from the very notion of 
Being. Beginning with the “Principle of Contradiction,” the author 
takes care to rectify (in agreement with Meyerson, Caird, Hutchison 
Stirling, etc.) the unfair current understanding of the Hegelian con- 
ception, and rejects the restrictions put upon the principle by Berg- 
son, Renouvier and others. He maintains that, while presupposing the 
infertile principle of Identity, it is nevertheless “absolutely the first” 
in the acquisition of knowledge. He also examines the principle of 
“the excluded Third.” The principle of Sufficient Cause, first formu- 
lated (not discovered) by Leibniz, and proclaimed by Kant “synthetic 
a priori,” is recognized by F. Descoqs, against many modern Schol- 
astics, as irreducible to that of Contradiction, and therefore as pri- 
mary, “titulo proprio.’ This gives occasion to a disquisition on 
Chance. The relations of Being and Mind in connection with the 
epistemological problem are the next object of investigation (in par- 
ticular the axiom that “the Laws of the Mind are the Laws of Being,” 
the intuitive perception of the First Principles, and Intelligence as the 
faculty of Being). The nature of the First Principles is pronounced 
analytical, although that of Sufficient Cause might be called synthetic 
(in modern parlance) and is the norm of all necessary synthesis. 
This Section ends with an examination of the “Principle of Con- 
venience,’’"—which implies that Being (and good) is preferable to non- 
being (and evil)—and its application to the moral order, founding 
ethical good and governing the exercise of liberty through moral 
obligation. Those three principles expressing the laws of Being, in 
which they are identified although mutually irreducible, establish the 
primacy of Being. “‘Ens et Unum et Verum et Bonum convertuntur.” 
Some short Appendices and the Indexes, onomastic, alphabetic and 
synoptic, form the conclusion of the book. 

From the foregoing ‘superabbreviated’ summary it must be ap- 
parent how thorough-going and truly learned is the above book. Asa 
specimen of representative neo-scholastic elaboration, and of the 
“Suarezian persuasion,” it is undoubtedly of the first order. Yet no 
“modern-minded” philosopher, even if he does not agree with the 
conclusions, will complain that a very fair part has not been devoted to 
the conceptions of more recent thinkers of note. While using his 
indefeasible right to choose and disagree, F. Descogs is always courte- 
ous, non-personal and seemingly free from conscious and deliberate 
prevention. He gives everywhere an impression of fairness (which 
does not mean inerrance). It would have been, of course, absolutely 
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hopeless within the restricted space allotted to this recension to attempt 
anything like even a partial beginning of discussion of the views ex- 
pressed by the author. The task of discussing and answering them 
must be left to the authors he impugns or their followers. They, no 


doubt, will know how to do it. 
E. L. vAN BECELAERE. 
SPRINGFIELD, KENTUCKY. 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, Vol. XXVI 
(1925-1926). London, Williams and Norgate, 1926.—pp. 313. 
Aristotelian Society. Supplementary Volume VI. Methods of Anal- 

ysis. London, Williams and Norgate, 1926.—pp. 205. 

The new volumes of the Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society bear 
notable testimony to the wide-spread interest aroused by the work 
of Dr. C. D. Broad. No less than five of the six Symposia deal more 
or less directly with questions which he has recently brought to the 
fore. Those entitled respectively “Is the Mind a Compound Sub- 
stance?” and “‘ The Nature of Sensible Appearance” discuss Dr. Broad's 
personal views as expounded in Mind and its Place in Nature; those on 
“The Notion of Emergence” and “The Place of Mind in Nature” 
deal more at large with problems there central; and a fifth, “The 
Validity of the Belief in a Personal God,” has reference to a paper 
recently contributed by Dr. Broad to the Hibbert Journal. Dr. 
Broad himself participates in the latter discussion. He also supple- 
ments pages 422-430 of Scientific Thought with a closely-reasoned 
analysis of the argument of “ Kant’s First and Second Analogies of 
Experience.” 

No one seems to have a good word to say for Dr. Broad's peculiar 
theory that the mind is a compound substance of which the body and 
another mysterious entity called the “psychic factor” are the con- 
stituents. In the first place, his critics are unanimously sceptical with 
regard to certain positive results of Psychical Research of the validity 
of which Dr. Broad has somehow managed to convince himself, and 
which form the chief ground upon which his theory is based. But there 
are other difficuities. Professor G. Dawes Hicks sets forth an im- 
pressive series of criticisms, to dispose of which will certainly tax Dr. 
Broad’s ingenuity. As Professor Hicks notes (and it is perhaps his 
most telling point), Dr. Broad’s hypothesis of a “psychic factor” 
seems to be open to precisely the objections which he has himself urged 
against the “entelechy” of the “substantial vitalists.’’ Professor 
Drever expresses an even more fundamental doubt. “We know 
mental events, but not mental things.” Hence there is no evidence 
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that there is any such substance (whether simple or complex) as 
“mind” at all. In any case “the phenomena which psychology 
studies nowhere demand the assumption of a ‘psychic factor’ in Dr. 
Broad’s sense.” Professor J. A. Smith finds Dr. Broad's effort to 
define the ‘mind’ in such a way as to make intelligible the notion of 
some sort of survival after death “no better (if no worse)"’ than “the 
older forms of it which are familiar” to him. For himself Professor 
Smith is profoundly disinterested in the question of personal survival. 
In fact he regards the survival of human personality in anything even 
remotely resembling its present form as altogether undesirable. 
Moreover ‘mind,’ viewed as a compound of a bodily and a ‘psychic’ 
factor, strikes him as a “fictitious creature,”’ “‘a manufactured article, 
fabricated out of the content of experience by a violent abstraction 
with an almost incalculable distortion.” The whole problem, indeed, 
as Dr. Broad conceives it, is thoroughly artificial and hence insoluble. 
It is only needful to recognize that ‘‘the so-called physical world is the 
creature of Mind” (not “ mind”), and the problem, restated in terms 
of this conception, simply “dissolves.” 

In the Symposium on “The Nature of Sensible Appearance’’ Pro- 
fessor Dawes Hicks again ably fills the réle of critic. Both he and 
Mr. Price raise points of difficulty in Dr. Broad’s “Sensum Theory” 
and Mr. Price attempts to clear the alternative “ Multiple Relation 
Theory of Appearing’ from some of the objections to which it is 
obnoxious. Dr. G.E. Moore, however, springs to Dr. Broad’s defense. 
Miss S. L. Stebbing concludes the discussion by calling attention to 
serious difficulties in Dr. Broad’s conception of the “epistemological 
object"’ (as contrasted with the “ontological object”) of a perception, 
and by defending Professor Whitehead’s theory of “ Multiple In- 
herence” from the criticism to which Dr. Broad has subjected it. 
The whole Symposium forms a valuable contribution to the discussion 
of the difficult problem of the analysis of ‘perceptual situations,” 
and merits careful study. 

Dr. E. S. Russell opens the discussion of “‘ The Notion of Emergence”’ 
by expressing his agreement with Dr. Broad’s rejection of “Substantial 
Vitalism.”” Emergent Vitalism he regards as “an advance upon 
Biological Mechanism, inasmuch as it maintains that there are irre- 
ducible characteristics of living things.” Dr. Broad, however, holds 
that the evidence at our disposal is insufficient to warrant us in assert 
ing with any confidence the truth of Emergent Vitalism as opposed to 
Biological Mechanism. Such modesty Dr. Russell finds disconcerting. 
He feels that it leaves the position of the Emergent Vitalist “‘a little 

18 
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precarious.” In his own view Emergent Vitalism would be “greatly 
strengthened” by the adoption of the doctrine that “the real ground 
for the uniqueness of certain vital characteristics, their irreducibility 
to simpler components, lies in the fact that Mind comes into play in all 
distinctively vital functions.” Unfortunately he does not explain in 
what way such a theory could be viewed as “‘strengthening’’ Emergent 
Vitalism. Prima facie it seems all too similar to that very “Sub- 
stantial Vitalism"’ which he agrees with Dr. Broad in rejecting. For 
Dr. Russell too holds, it would appear, that “vital characteristics are 
irreducible, and the ground for this lies in the presence of a special 
component [i.e., ‘“‘ Mind”) in living things which is absent in dead or 
inorganic things.”” Mr. C. R. Morris refuses to recognize the emergent 
theory as a genuine alternative to mechanism for explaining vital as 
distinguished from non-vital processes. Mechanism explains by “the 
discovery of a necessary connexion between conditions and result"; 
the emergent theory, on the contrary, professes to “‘explain” a result 
by simply noting that under given conditions it invariably occurs, at 
the same time denying any necessary connexion. In Mr. Morris’ 
view this is illegitimate. If mechanical explanation is valid for any 
real processes, then no process to which it does not apply can be 
viewed as intelligible at all. To “explain” in terms of the emergent 
theory is thus simply equivalent to denying that there is any explana- 
tion. Mr. Morris hints, however, that “no real process can be ex- 
plained in terms of mechanics’’; only, if this is the case, then there is 
no occasion for ‘“‘emergence’’ as an explanation of vital processes. 
Mr. Morris really appears to have manufactured a number of quite 
gratuitous difficulties. On the one hand, by no means all who call 
themselves mechanists set such store by “necessary connexion” as 
Mr. Morris would have them; whilst, on the other, the theory of 
emergence, at least in the form advocated by Dr. Broad, involves no 
denial of causal connexion, whether involving necessity or otherwise. 
This feature of Dr. Broad’s theory has not escaped the notice of Sir 
W. Leslie Mackenzie. So interpreted (i.e., “‘where causation is ac- 
cepted as a fact’’), he sees no objection to ““‘emergence.’’ But he has 
an “uncomfortable feeling’’ that it has been and is to be used to mean 
something more than this—something, I take it, in the nature of a 
radical indeterminism. 

Professor Hobhouse (in the Symposium on “The Place of Mind in 
Nature’’) agrees with Dr. Russell that if vital behaviour is not the 
work of mechanism it must therefore be the work of Mind, because 
“no alternative has been satisfactorily defined.” But Professor G. C. 
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Field here ably intervenes on the side of Dr. Broad: ‘‘ Why should not 
Life be an emergent characteristic intermediate between mechanism 
and Mind?” It really seems difficult to say why not. Meantime 
Professor J. A. Smith issues a caveat against all such views as those of 
Professor Hobhouse and Dr. Russell. They seem to imply that there 
can be ‘some factor in reality heterogeneous from Mind” and thus 
necessarily reach results “essentially distorted, erroneous and mis- 
leading.”” I fear that Dr. Broad is particeps criminis. 

In the Symposium on “ The Validity of the Belief in a Personal God”’ 
Professor Stocks enters the lists on the side of the angels. ‘‘ The task of 
philosophy,” he tells us at the outset, “is to expound the nature of the 
object of worship as a constituent of the real revealed in human ex. 
perience as a whole.” He continues, boldly, “The evidence of the 
existence of such an object is to be found in the religious act itself.”’ 
In the end, however, the matter turns out to be not quite so simple, 
and we find Professor Stocks somewhat lamely reflecting, ‘What is a 
valid belief except something with which metaphysics must reckon in 
the account it seeks to render of reality?”” Then too, “We claim, in 
short, [no grounds stated] that the onus probandi is on those who 
maintain the negative.” And at last we reach the remarkable con- 
clusion that ‘while some philosophers will find it difficult to make 
room for a personal God (as others for chairs and tables), it will always 
remain possible to construct metaphysical systems embodying that 
belief; and it is extremely unlikely that either type of metaphysic will 
refute the other, except to its own satisfaction.” Professor Stocks 
appears not to have noticed that as much could be said for Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle's celebrated fairies. Dr. Broad has little difficulty in 
neatly and decisively exposing the hollowness of Professor Stocks’ 
argument. Professor de Burgh, having clutched at the onus probandi, 
nevertheless discovers grains of truth in the traditional arguments for 
the existence of God. He lays chief weight, however, upon “an im- 
mediate awareness of the presence of God”’ which is ‘certainly not con- 
fined to experiences of mystic ecstasy,” which indeed practically all 
of us would appear to have without knowing it. This awareness, since 
it possesses ‘cognitive character,” “‘surely”’ guarantees the existence 
of its appropriate object. 

The one remaining Symposium, that on “Universals and the 
‘Method of Analysis,’’’ has reference to an article which Mr. F. P. 
Ramsey recently contributed to Mind. Since the issues raised are too 
complex for detailed review I confine myself to a single point. Mr. 
Ramsey in the Symposium sharply challenges a view which I have 
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myself recently advocated (in this REview for January 1927), and 
which Mr. Joseph, in opening the Symposium, had seen fit to champion, 
As Mr. Joseph puts the matter, “If Socrates was wise, it was because 
an instance of wisdom dwelt in him, just as when he died, not the death 
of which all deaths are instances, but one instance of it excited the 
admiration of his companions. The distinction between particular 
and universal is not that of substance and attribute.” Mr. Ramsey 
points out, however, that the view that “two things can never have a 
common character” (in the sense of one and the same character) cannot 
be applied to the case of the character of being an instance of any given 
character without leading to a vicious infinite regress. In this it seems 
to me that he is cleaily right. But the difficulty is simply that Mr. 
Joseph has neglected explicitly to qualify his view with reference to 
the theory of types. It need only be stated in the form “two things 
can never have a common ‘first order’ character” (#.e., a character 
which is not merely a character of having a character) to avoid the 
point of Mr. Ramsey’s criticism. Mr. Ramsey goes on to maintain 
that, once it is admitted that the theory cannot apply to all characters, 
“the question as to which characters things can have in common and 
which they cannot, becomes an empirical one.” This is somewhat 
strange, in view of the fact that the only argument which Mr. Ramsey 
adduces on his side of the case (#.e., that from the vicious infinite 
regress) is a purely a priori one. But in any case I fail to see how any 
empirical test could possibly be applied. For it is surely quite im- 
possible to determine empirically whether, e.g., two given things ac- 
tually have numerically the same colour or merely exactly similar 
colours, to say nothing of determining empirically that there are 
certain characters which two things cannot have in common. But 
Mr. Ramsey also offers ‘“‘a quite different and still more serious ob- 
jection.” Mr. Joseph had said that no universal is ever predicated of 
an individual. The statement was perhaps unfortunate, for what Mr. 
Joseph meant was, of course, not that no universal ever occurs as 
predicate in a judgment, but rather that no universal ever occurs as 
attribute of a substance. But Mr. Ramsey insists on taking him ou 
pied de la lettre. If no universal can be predicated of an individual, 
then “what is predicated of an individual is an instance of a universal” 
attaching to that individual. Mr. Ramsey has no difficulty in showing 
that if this were the case there could be no false judgments. But he 
has simply misunderstood Mr. Joseph. 

I have left no space to deal with the remaining papers. I should 
like to call attention, however, to the excellent discussion of Dr. L. 
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A. Reid on the “‘ Nature of Beauty.” Of the other contributions the 
most valuable seem to be those of Professor Stocks and Mr. Morris 
dealing with fundamental problems of thought and knowledge, those 
of Professor Field and Professor A. E. Heath on the philosophy of 
science, and those of Mr. Richardson and Mr. Collingwood on the 
nature of time. . 


M. BLAKE. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


The Making of the Modern Mind. By Joun HERMAN RANDALL Jr. Boston, 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926.—pp. 653. 

This work essays an historical account of the political, social, economic, and 
intellectual factors that have contributed to the formation of what the author 
understands by the “modern mind.” It consists of four parts. 

Book I gives, in 106 pages, a remarkably clear, comprehensive, and fair 
picture of ‘“‘The Outlook of Medieval Christendom.” 

Book II sketches ‘‘The New World of the Renaissance”’ under the chapter 
headings: ‘The New Interests of the Modern Age—The Natural Man,” 
“The Religious Reaction—The Revolt from the Medieval Church,” “The 
Revolt from Feudalism and a Unified Christendom,” “‘The New Interests of 
the Modern Age—The World of Nature,” and “The New Scene of Human 
Life.” 

Book III, “The Order of Nature,” outlines the development of thought in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries under the chapter headings: ‘The 
Newtonian World Machine,” “The Religion of Reason,” ‘‘The Science of 
Man—The Sciences of Human Nature and of Business,” “‘The Science of 
Man—The Science of Government,” and ‘“‘The Morality of Reasonableness— 
Humanitarianism.” 

Book IV is on “‘The Growing World—Thought and Aspiration in the Last 
Hundred Years.”” This book includes chapters on: ‘‘The Romantic Protest 
Against the Age of Reason,” “The Conflict of Social Ideals to 1848,” “The 
World Conceived as a Process of Growth and Evolution,” “The Science of 
Man in the Growing World,” “ Religion in the Growing World,” “ Philosophic 
Reactions to the Growing World of Mechanism,” and ‘Social Ideals in the 
Growing World.” 

The method of treatment is a combination of an abundance of judiciously 
chosen excerpts from significant writers of the period and topic in hand, put in 
their historical setting and interpreted in Dr. Randall’s own language. The 
method is carried out, on the whole, with signal success. Dr. Randall shows 
an extensive first-hand acquaintance with the literature of the themes he handles 
and he has the gift of clear, vigorous, terse, epigrammatic, and, at times, 
eloquent expression. There are many arresting and quotable passages: the 
book is a pleasure to read. It holds the attention of even the sophisticated 
reader and the illustrative excerpts are always to the point. The work is an 
excellent auxiliary to courses in the history of philosophy and ethics as well as 
to survey courses on modern civilization. Especially well done are the chap- 
ters on the Newtonian World-Machine and the Growing World and the Science 
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The field is an enormous one to cover in the space of a single modest-sized 
volume. One might quarrel with him for over-emphasizing the r6le of natural 
science in the making of the modern mind, but Dr. Randall has done remark- 
ably well within certain limits. Attention is given chiefly and in good pro- 
portion to thought in the natural and social sciences and in religion. The 
specifically philosophical questions and theories receive rather scant notice in 
the earlier portions. Where they do receive more, as in Chapter XXI, the 
influence of Dr. Randall's teachers becomes evident in the proportions alloted 
to various recent thinkers, as well as in the quotations made from them. 

Dewey is given the greatest number of lines; Santayana, Bergson, Nietzsche, 
Russell, and Durant receive generous space. Bradley is treated to a five-and- 
a-half line travesty; Bosanquet gets a fifteen line quotation which represents 
him as a complacent conservative; Alexander, Broad, and Whitehead are not 
mentioned. The distribution here is doubtless due to the emphasis laid on 
social problems and the preponderant influence of natural science. For, as a 
whole, the book lays its chief stress on the economic and general social forces 
in modern history, the growth of democratic ideas, the growing influence of the 
concepts and methods of the natural sciences, changes in educational attitude, 
and movements toward social reconstruction. 

And although Dr. Randall succeeds remarkably well in being objective, his 
treatment, especially in the latter part of the work, exhibits an ever-present 
influence of ‘the new history’ with its attendant emphasis on economics and 
natural science. Religion is given good space. Recent developments in 
anthropology, psychology, and sociology are adequately treated while litera- 
ture and art are well nigh ignored. 

The book is splendidly equipped with bibliographies, but I may note that 
in one instance the German title alone is given of a work of which there is a 
good English translation: Albert Schweitzer’s Von Reimarus su Wrede, 
entitled in English The Quest of the Historical Jesus. 

Josern A. LEIGHTON. 
THE STATE UNIVERSITY. 


The Conduct of Life. By Benepetro Croce. Authorised translation by 
ArtHuR Livincston. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1924.— 
Ppp. xiv, 326. 

This book is a collection of moral essays whose abundant good sense is more 
or less led back to a general philosophical view. The title under which they 
originally appeared in Critica, ‘Fragments of Ethics,” suggests the variety of 
their inspiration—the remark of a philosopher, a verse from some poem, a 
personal problem, some crisis of conscience in a friend—and the lack of any 
design in the group taken as a whole. 

The strength of the book is its intuitive practical wisdom, exhibited in 
various applications of the fundamental recommendation of proportionality in 
life. We are to beware, before all things, ‘‘the demon of perfection.” ‘Mad 
is the man who would base his whole on the impossible, on the full attainment 
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of his ideal in every one of its details; for this would divert a useful and fertile 
capacity, a noble mission perhaps, into a sterile and despairing obsession, into 
a paralysis of life, into the imperfection of perfect perfection” (p. 203). One 
is reminded of William James's phrase in his appraisal of Royce: “Isn't 
fertility better than perfection?” Croce’s praise of an active and balanced 
attitude, or, more exactly, an attitude fruitful because balanced, reappears in 
many contexts. For instance, we are to tolerate ‘“‘social programs” as em- 
phases and correctives, but practically we are to do our own particular work 
well and spiritedly and leave unmanageable extreme theories alone. We are 
not to negate the natural fact of sex by either abstract doctrine or artificial 
practice, but, for example, to use the institution of marriage to place it in its 
true perspective in the whole system of life. At times Croce’s golden doctrine 
of mean behavior suggests worldly shrewdness more than philosophical syn- 
thesis, as, for instance, when we are told to use historical truth with discretion, 
and to be judicial and not fantastic in the regulation of the “nefarious pro- 
fessions” of prostitution, gambling, and usury. 

The essays are not intended, however, as a book of proverbs but as explicitly 
philosophical applications. The immediate empirical problems are supposed 
to be analyzed and reduced to principles. And it is true that reasons for the 
practical opinions are often given in the form of general philosophical notions. 
For example, Croce puts his finger on a fundamental logical error when he 
asserts that discussions as to the ‘place’ or ‘rights’ of intellectuality in a 
thoroughly democratic society are often vitiated by the assumption that 
intellect is a particular function instead of the universal source of all specifically 
human functions. The life of thought and imagination cannot be artificially 
adjusted to an externally subsisting practical life or positive science, he says, 
because rightly conceived the life of spirit is the presupposition of these more 
special activities. ‘“‘Even social and political conflicts develop from premises 
of thought and from ideals evolved and pictured in the imagination” (p. 296). 
In essays on the relation of the individual to the commonwealth, Croce uses 
effectively and freshly Plato’s theory of the ideal of political service as minding 
one’s own business. Devotion to the public good, when adequately under- 
stood requires of us that we direct our energy to the “‘definite point in a definite 
sphere marked by the limit of our special competence”’ (p. 246). Still another 
speculative notion appears in the essay called ‘‘The Impenetrability of Con- 
sciousness." Croce there emphasizes the necessity of conceiving the inter- 
connection of minds in proper personal terms and not in mechanical or chemical 
formule. 

Since Croce refers the reader in his preface to the third volume of his “ Phi- 
losophy of Spirit” for the systematic treatment of the ethical problems here 
glanced at, it is perhaps hardly fair to complain of the thinness of the method- 
ical texture of this book. But actually the intuitive procedure of this little 
work on practical ethics reminds one, not by contrast, of any closer analyses in 
the more theoretical works, but by similarity of their lengthier lack of analysis. 
His dialectical method, which is supposed to synthesize and harmonize con- 
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traries, does not so much synthesize and harmonize as it assembles. For 
example, in the group of fragments in which he deals with the late war and, 
more generally, with the attitude of states, he points out the essential political 
duality: the state as natural fact, economic existence, and the state as an 
ethical institution committed to ideals. He insists that these two sides must 
be thought dialectically, genuinely combined and reconciled with each other. 
But what he appears to offer as the engine of reconciliation is the abstract 
category of becoming. History gives and history takes away. The state 
qua selfish yields to the state gua moral, and this replacing process continues 
indefinitely. The ultimate abstractness of Croce’s dialectic shows itself 
again in his treatment of human individuality. He seems to be reasoning 
concretely when he says that “we are, in reality, nothing but what we do” 
(p. 38) until he converts this positive equation of individuality with activity 
into an exclusion of the specific quality of the self—its uniqueness. Our 
works are our ‘Being,’ but Being excludes ‘Non-Being,’ which is a mere 
“tremor in the void.”” It would seem to be because Croce exalts Being over 
Thought that many have been persuaded that he is the first Idealist to achieve 
a genuine synthesis of the aspects of reality, but a philosophy whose being can- 
not take up and utilize non-being is less concrete than the Platonism of the 
Sophist. This is a criticism that applies both to the little practical book under 
discussion and to the more ambitious volumes of the system. It is in referring 
to the latter that Mr. Warner Fite—in general a sympathetic critic—feels 
bound to say that they “‘ perpetuate the tradition of the departmented soul.” ! 

The translation is done by a person who handles the English language well 


and understands Croceanism. 
KATHERINE GILBERT. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA. 


The Key to the Study of St. Thomas. By Francesco OLciaTi; trans. by 
Joun S. Zypura. St. Louis, B. Herder Book Co., 1925.—pp. viii, 176. 

It has been recognized for a long time that the central doctrine of the 
philosophical system of St. Thomas is his theory of being. For St. Thomas 
being is not something far away, the product of long analysis, an idea posited 
by the mind, but a concept which we immediately intuit in everything per- 
ceived. 

Everything that is, is being. An imperfect idea of being is the starting point 
of knowledge; the complete and perfected idea of being is the end-result of 
scientific and philosophical analysis, In the ontological order, being is uni- 
versal, all-embracing reality; it includes the actual and possible; it is non- or 
rather super-temporal. All ideas and all reality, therefore, are reducible to 
being in one form or other. Given this concept of being, the Thomist position 
on knowledge is quite understandable, while the essential dualism of Scholastic 
thinking is seen to give way in the metaphysical realm to a transcendental 
unity which includes God as well as creatures, mind as well as body, sensation 
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as well as intellection. The transcendental unity begotten by the concept of 
being in its turn makes possible multiplicity on the empiric level. 

Olgiati outlines briefly the applications of the metaphysics of being which 
St. Thomas made to the problems of theodicy, logic, ethics, and epistemology, 
One chapter is devoted to the intellectualism of St. Thomas and points out the 
realistic basis of his philosophy which consists in his acceptance of the doctrine 
that being possesses ontological reality and is not merely the product of our 
thinking. 

As an elementary introduction to one phase of Thomistic thinking some 
readers may find this little book interesting. The author has attempted to 
cover too wide a field in a few pages with the result that both his analysis of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas lacks profundity, and his comparisons of Thomistic 
thinking with modern theories are often unconvincing and do not lead to the 
conclusions which he so triumphantly announces. Many, too, of the state. 
ments of the author, resulting from his enthusiastic approval of the Scholastic 
philosophy, could have been toned down considerably without injuring in the 
least the central theme of the book or its value for the student of philosophy. 


James H. Ryan. 
Tue CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Berkeley: Philosophisches Tagebuch (Commonplace Book). Ubersetzt, einge- 
leitet und mit Anmerkungen und Registern versehen von ANDREAS HEcarT. 
Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1926.—pp. xvi, 173. 

In preparing this translation, which, as the publisher’s announcement tells us, 
is the first appearance of Berkeley’s Commonplace Book in German, Dr. Hecht 
has rendered a signal service to his fellow-countrymen. The translation is 
based on the text of Fraser’s First Edition, with the corrections which were 
made by Lorenz and were published by Benno Erdmann in his Berkeleys 
Philosophie im Lichte seines wissenschaftlichen Tagebuchs (Abh. Pr. Akad. 1919. 
Phil.-Hist. Klasse Nr. 8). The translator uses Erdmann’s numbering of the 
sections, which involves transposing certain parts of the book in the manner 
suggested by Lorenz. Besides the translation the book contains a brief but 
fairly adequate Introduction, a good index, a short German-English glossary, 
and copious notes. 

The Commonplace Book offers peculiar difficulties to the translator because 
of the way in which it was written, with scant regard for form of expression 
and often in phrases rather than sentences. In view of the difficulties of the 
task the translation deserves high praise. For the most part it is scrupulously 
faithful to the original and reproduces with great skill the general atmosphere 
of the book. There are, however, occasional infelicities in the rendering. 
E.g., Berkeley's “I grant” is translated “‘Ich garantiere"’ (No. 424) and “Ich 
versichere"’ (No. 870). In No. 182 (Fraser's First Edition of the Works, Vol. 
IV, p. 480) “persons not thinking,” by which Berkeley evidently means 
“persons when they are not thinking,” is rendered “‘micht-geistige Wesen.” 
And in several places the translator uses wahrnehmen, wahrnehmbar, etc. for 
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‘conceive,’ ‘ conceivable,’ etc. Thus in No. 435 (Fraser, p. 424), which reads, 
“Motion distinct from y* thing moved is not conceivable,” the German has 
wahrnehmbar. This is most unfortunate, since it obscures the fact that at 
this stage in his development it had not occurred to Berkeley that something 
may be conceived which yet cannot be perceived. 

There are also a few places in which apparently the translator has not grasped 
Berkeley’s meaning. In No. 82 (Fraser, p. 473) Berkeley says, “‘Our ideas we 
call figure and extension, not images of the figure and extension of matter,” 
which is translated, ‘“‘ Unsere Vorstellungen nennen wir Gestalt und Ausdehnung, 
nicht Abbilder von der Gestalt und Ausdehnung der Materie."" But what 
Berkeley probably means is “[Those of] our ideas [which] we call figure and 
extension [are] not images,” etc. Again, No. 35, (Fraser, p. 469), which reads, 
“No extension hut surface perceivable by sight,’ where but means except, is 
translated, ‘‘ Durch Sehen ist keine Ausdehnung, sondern nur die Flaiche erfass- 
bar.” In No. 116 (Fraser, p. 475) Berkeley's query “‘ whether the propositions 
. . . of geometry do not divers of them suppose the existence of lines etc. 
without the mind” is rendered, “ob die Lehrsdize . . . der Geometrie nicht 
verschieden sind von solchen, welche die Existens der Linien usw. unabhingig 
vom Geist annehmen.”’ The translator also misinterprets No. 875 (Fraser, p. 
467). This, as corrected by Lorenz, reads, ‘De Vries will have it that we 
know the mind as we do Hunger not by idea but sense or conscientia.” Ap- 
parently this means, ‘‘ We know the mind in the same way in which we know 
hunger,” etc. But the translation is, “De Vries meint, wir kennen den Geist, da 
wir nicht durch Vorstellungen, sondern durch die Sinne oder conscientia Verlangen 
haben.” 

There are a few other misunderstandings and inaccuracies which we have 
not space to mention. But in a task of such difficulty as this one it would be 
surprising if there were not an occasional error. On the whole the translation 
is excellent. And its value is enhanced by the fact that the translator has 
availed himself of Lorenz’s emendations of the text, some of which are at 
present not easily accessible to the general reader. Of the notes some are 
critical and many others explanatory. While I cannot agree with all the in- 
terpretations suggested, they are for the most part sound and should be of 
great assistance to the ordinary reader. The German public is to be con- 
gratulated on having this admirable translation of the Commonplace Book. 


ELten Butss TALBOT. 
Mount HoLyoxe COLLEGE. 


The following books also have been received. 

Psychology Applied to Education. By James WARD. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1926.—pp. xiii, 188. 

A Study of Gersonides in his Proper Perspective. By Nina H. ADLERBLUM. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1926.—pp. ix, 140. 

How Popes are Chosen and other Essays. By P. H. GALLEN. Boston, The 
Stratford Company, 1927.—pp. 144. 
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The Status of Values in New Realism. By Dantet Lutwer Evans. Colum- 
bus, The Ohio State University, 1923.—pp. 122. 

The Natural History of our Conduct. By Wittam E. Ritter. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927.—pp. ix, 339. 

Plato: The Man and his Work. By A. E. Taytor. New York, The Dial 
Press, 1927.—pp. xi, 522. 

Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics. By H. Witpon Carr. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. 224. 

Personality and Immortality in Post-Kantian Thought. By Ernest G, 
BrawAM. London, George Allen & Unwin, 1926.—pp. 246. 

Kant's Philosophy of Religion. By Ciement C. J. Wess. Oxford, The 
Clarendon Press, 1926.—pp. viii, 218. 

Schleiermacher’'s Soliloquies. An English Translation of The Monologen, with 
a Critical Introduction and Appendix. By Horace LeLanp FRrigss. 
Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co., 1926.—pp. Ix, 176. 

The Philosophy of Francis Bacon. By C.D. Broap. Cambridge, Cambridge 
University Press, 1926.—pp. 67. 

Reincarnation. The Hope of the World. Second Edition. By Irvine S. 
Coorrer. Chicago, The Theosophical Press, 1927.—pp. xiii, 121. 

The Cambridge Platonists. By Frepericx J. Powicke. London, J. M. Dent 
& Sons Ltd., 1926.—pp. x, 219. 

The Science and Method of Politics. By Grorce E. G. Catiix. New York, 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1927.—pp. xii, 360. 

Kants Lehre vom Widerstandsrecht. Ein Beitrag zur Systematik der Kant- 
ischen Rechtsphilosophie. Von WERNER HAENSEL. Berlin, Rolf Heise, 
1926.—pp. viii, 104. 

Die russische Weltanschauung. Von Stmon Frank. Berlin, Rolf Heise, 
1926.—pp. 4I. 

Einfihrung in die Sosiologie. Von WILHELM JERUSALEM. Wien, Wilhelm 
Braumiiller, 1926.—pp. vii, 218. 

Das franszisische Bildungswesen in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Von P. 
Friepen. Paderborn, Ferdinand Schéningh, 1927.—pp. viii, 192. 

Josiah Royces Versuch einer Synthese von Pragmatismus und Objektivitat. 
Von WALTER RoTHMAN. Jena, Universitats-Buchdruckerei G. Neuenhahn, 
1926.—pp. 75. 

Pestalozsi und die Kantische Philosophie. Von ArtHur Stein. Tibingen, 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1927.—pp. xxi, 218. 

La Philosophie de Hermann Keyserling. Par Maurice BoucHer. Paris, 
Les Editions Rieder, 1927.—pp. 282. 

Psychologie de l'Art. Essai sur |'Activité Artistique. Par Henr1 DELACROIX. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 483. 

Le Jugement Réfléchissant dans la Philosophie Critique de Kant. Par MICHEL 
Souriav. Paris, Librarie Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. xi, 143. 

La Fonction Pratique de la Finalité. Par Micuet Sourav. Paris, Librarie 
Félix Alcan, 1925.—pp. 264. 
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NOTES 


The publisher of the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy is Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City and 
39 Paternoster Row, London. The price of the volume in paper covers is 
$5.00; in cloth binding $6.00, Every active member will receive a copy with- 
out cost as soon as the book is off the press. Associate members are entitled 
to purchase one copy at the special price of $3.00. It is planned to publish the 
book in the late spring of 1927. Orders should be sent to the publisher, at 
New York or London, and not to the Editor of the Proceedings. It is requested 
that orders be sent in advance as far as possible to facilitate an accurate esti- 


mate of the edition needed. 
S. BriGHTMAN, Editor. 


Professor Ferdinand Courtney French of Colgate University died in the 
evening of March 15. He was born December 14, 1861, in Berkley, Massachu- 
setts, and educated at Brown University; studied abroad at the universities of 
Berlin and Strassburg, and received his Doctor’s degree at Cornell University 
in 1892. He had a long and varied teaching experience as high school principal, 
instructor in mathematics and psychology, lecturer in the philosophy of re- 
ligion, and professor of philosophy at Vassar College, the University of Ne- 
braska, and Colgate University. He was a frequent contributor to this 
REVIEW and other journals. 

Professor G. Watts Cunningham, head of the Department of Philosophy and 
Psychology in the University of Texas, has accepted a position as Professor of 
Philosophy in the Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell University. Professor 
Cunningham will enter upon his new duties in September, 1927. 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals. 

Tue JourNaL or Paitosopuy, XXIV, 2: R. F. A. Hoernlé, Broad and 
Hume on Causation and Volition; Henry Bradford Smith, Mr. Blake and the 
Paradox of Zeno. 3: John Dewey, “ Half-Hearted Naturalism”; Edgar Wind, 
Alfred C. Elsbach’s Kant und Einstein. 4: Percy Hughes, The Biotic Center 
of Psychology; Morris A. Copeland, An Instrumental View of the Part-Whole 
Relation. 5: Percy Hughes, Theory and Practise in Psychology; Susanne K. 
Langer, A Logical Study of Verbs. ; 

Tue Monist, XXXVII, 1: S. Frank, Contemporary Russian Philosophy; 
Emmanuel Leroux, The Philosophy of Religion in French-Speaking Countries 
from 1914-1925; W. P. Blevin, The Theory of Sensa. An Aspect of Current 
Realism; Louis Arnaud Reid, The Appearance of Values; D. Luther Evans, 
The Religious Relevancy of Recent Realism; James Byrnie Shaw, Mathe- 
matical Reality; Arnold Dresden, Mathematics and Natural Science; William 
Parkhurst and W. J. Kingsland, Jr., Infinity and the Infinitesimal (Con- 
cluded). 
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Mino, XXXVI, 141: J. A. Chadwick, Logical Constants; A. E. Taylor, 
Forms and Numbers: A Study in Platonic Metaphysics; J. S. Mackenzie, 
Time and the Absolute. 

Tse Hispert Journat, XXV, 2: Gilbert Murray, The Next Set of Prob- 
lems But One; Aline Lion, Fascism: What it Believes in and Aims at; F. S, 
Marvin, The Middle Way in England; W. J. Perry, The Drama of Death and 
Resurrection; 5S. Alexander, Theism and Pantheism; Joseph Needham, Neo- 
Mechanism: or: The Sceptical Biologist; Vincent Taylor, Professor Striém- 
holm’s Riddle; Susan Liveing, The Curé D’Ars; F. J. R. Hendy, The Public 
Schools: A Critical Appreciation; James A. Morris, Art and the Modern City; 
Werner Jaeger, Aristotle’s Politics; George F. A. MacNaughton, Authenticity, 
Authority, Authoritativeness. 

REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MoraLe, XXXIII, 4: E. Durkheim, 
Critique de Saint-Simon et du Saint-Simonisme (Derniers fragments d’un 
cours d'Histoire du Socialisme); E. Rignano, La psychologie dans ses rapports 
avec la philosophie et avec la science. 

BULLETIN DE LA Société FRANCAISE DE PHILOsopHIE, XXV, 4-5: La 
Théorie de la Stérilité de la Conscience dans la Philosophie Américaine et 
Anglaise. 

Revue LII, 1-2: F. Bréhier, Hellénisme et Christianisme 
aux premiers siécles de notre ére; L. Chestov, Qu’est-ce que la vérité? (Onto- 
logie et éthique); L. Brillouin, Progrés récents en physique; J. Laporte, Le 
coeur et la raison selon Pascal. 

Kant-Stupien, XXXI, 4: Frits Medicus, Rudolf Eucken zum Gedachtnis; 
Karl Biihler, Die Krise der Psychologie; Hermann Jordan, Das Apriori bei 
Tier und Mensch; Georg Misch, Die Idee der Lebensphilosophie in der Theorie 
der Geisteswissenschaften; Betty Heimann, Vergleich der Antithesen europi- 
ischen und indischen Denkens; Heinrich Maier, Alois Riehl; Arnold Kowa- 
lewski, Dietrich Heinrich Kerler. 

Levana, V, 5-6: E. Codignola, Il pensiero di Froebel (IV. Pestalozzi e 
Froebel); Maria Galli, La Scuola rinnovata in Ispagna; Vincenzina Battistelli, 
Dalla Montessori a Gentile (Confessione d’una maestra); Giovanni Modugno, 
Ancora dei nuovi programmi (Seconda ed ultima riposta al Prof. Guzzo); 
Augusto Guzzo, La storia dell’ arte nelle Scuole; Giuditta Mariani, I programmi 
in vigore nell’ Istituto tecnico. L’insegnamento della mineralogia. 

Rrvista pit Firtosor1a Ngeo-Scorastica, XVIII, 5-6: Paolo Rotta, Ii Cusano 
e la lotta contro gli Ussiti ed i Maomettani; Ernesto Bignami, La catarsi 
tragica in Aristotele (III. Gli altri aspetti della catarsi—Conclusione—Ap- 
pendice); Francesco Olgiati, Il movimento filosofico neoscolastico ed il pensiero 
contemporaneo anglo-americano; Giacomo Franceschini, 11 significato e il 
valore dell’ opera filosofica di Francesco Bonatelli (Nel IV anniversario della 
morte); Gustavo Bontadini, La critica negativa dell’ immanenza; A. Bros, Le 
sociologisme de Durkheim et la religion: I. Le systéme sociologique. II. 
Critique du systéme. 
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HARVARD THEOLOGICAL Review, XIX, 4: Robert P. Blake, The Georgian 
Version of Fourth Esdras from the Jerusalem Manuscript; William H. P. 
Hatch, A Fragment of a Lost Work on Dioscorus. 

Tue JouRNAL oF RELIGION, VII, 1: W. W. Sweet, Some Significant Factors 
in American Church History; Wallace K. Ferguson, The Place of Jansenism in 
French History; Angus Stewart Woodburne, The Indian Appreciation of Jesus; 
Walter E. Bundy, The Meaning of Jesus’ Baptism; John R. Scotford, A New 
Approach to the Teaching of Homiletics; A. T. Boisen, Evangelism in the 
Light of Psychiatry. 

PsyCHOLOGICAL REviEW, XXXIV, 2: Harvey Carr, The Interpretation of 
the Animal Mind; Homer B. Reed, The Essential Laws of Learning or Associa- 
tion; Carl N. Rexroad, A Formulation of the Practical Assumptions Under- 
tying Psychology; Max Schoen, Instinct and Man; H. G. Wyatt, The Recent 
Anti-Instinctive Attitude in Social Psychology; Martin F. Frits, The Freudian 
Libido as an Incomplete Cycle of Reflexes; Carl John Warden, The Historical 
Development of Comparative Psychology. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOoLoGy, XXXVIII, 1: H. C. Sanborn, 
The Function of Clothing and of Bodily Adornment; C. E. Whitmore, The 
Psychological Approach to Esthetics; F. A. Pattie, Jr.. An Experimental 
Study of Fatigue in the Auditory Mechanism; M. F. Baxter, An Experimental 
Study of the Differentiation of Temperaments on a Basis of Rate and Strength; 
H. M. Halverson, The Upper Limit of Auditory Localization; D. B. Judd, 
Apparatus for the Control of Stationary Light Stimuli; E. B. Twitmyer and 
S. W. Fernberger, Some New Laboratory and Demonstrational Apparatus; 
S. W. Fernberger, An Improved Apparatus for Actuating Tonal Cylinders of 
the Koenig Type; E. G. Boring, The Construction and Calibration of Koenig 
Cylinders; E. G. Fleming, Personality as Revealed by the Galvanometer. 

JourRNAL oF EXPERIMENTAL PsycHoLocy, X, 1: Sidney M. Newhall and 
Raymond Dodge, Colored After Images from Unperceived Weak Chromatic 
Stimulations; Edward L. Thorndike, The Influence of Primacy; Loh-Seng 
Tsai, The Relation of Retention to the Distribution of Relearning; H. R. 
Crosland, H. R. Taylor,and S. J. Newsom, Intelligence and Susceptibility to the 
Miiller-Lyer Illusion; Harold Gulliksen, The Influence of Occupation upon the 
Perception of Time; Eldon K. Rumberger, Accuracy of Timing with the Stop 
Watch; David L. Bidwell, The Fixational Pause of the Eyes; Ralph H. 
Gundlach, A Note on Auditory Theories; Glenn D. Higginson, A Simple Class 
Demonstration of Apparent Movement. 

PsycHOLOGICAL BULLETIN, XXIV, 1: General Reviews and Summaries: 
E. C. Tolman, Habit Formation and Higher Mental Processes in Animals; 
C. P. Stone, Recent Contributions to the Experimental Literature on Native or 
Congenital Behavior; M. Burlingame, Literature on the Heredity of Behavior 
Traits in Animals. 2: General Reviews and Summaries: C. A. Ruckmick, 
Auditory Sensations and Related Phenomena; L. L. Sloan, Vision (Value, 
Chroma, and Hue). 
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Tae British JournaL or PsycHoLocy, XVII, 3: William McDougall, 
Pleasure, Pain and Conation; William Boyd, The Development of Sentence 
Structure in Childhood; S. Wyatt, An Experimental Study of a Repetitive 
Process; G. C. Grindley, Experiments on the “Direction of Associations” 
in Young Chickens; R. W. Pickford, A Brief Theory of the Organism Suggested 
by an Experiment on the Perception of Almost Inaudible Sounds; Godfrey H. 
Thomson, The Tetrad-Difference Criterion. 

ZeitscHrirt FUR Cl, 4-6: Robert Scholl, Untersuchungen 
tiber die teilinhaltliche Beachtung von Farbe und Form bei Erwachsenen und 
Kindern; Zur Theorie und Typologie der teininhaltlichen Beachtung von 
Form und Farbe; Chjena Lewitan (Kowno), Untersuchungen iiber das all- 
gemeine psychomotorische Tempo; O. Kietsmann, Zur Lehre vom Vibrations- 
sinn. 
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